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JOHN GEEENLEAF WHITTIEB. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, of Quaker birth 
in Puritan surroundings, was bom at the homestead 
near Haverhill, Massachusetts, December 17, 1807. He 
has described his home and his boyish life in SrwW' 
Boundy and the house visited thus hj the storm is still 
standing. It is open to visitors, and there may be 
seen the kitchen just as it vras when " the warm hearth 
seemed blazing free." At the secluded farm he lived, 
knowing the delights of the barefoot boy, and knowing 
also the bitter winds and frosty ground of a New Eng- 
land winter. He worked upon the farm and went to the 
district school. His father had a few reUgious books, 
and above all the Bible, and the schoolmaster once read 
aloud some poems of Bums in the Whittier kitchen, and 
left the book in the hands of the listening boy. 

The homely manual labor upon which he was em- 
ployed was in part the foundation of that deep interest 
which the poet never ceased to take in the toil and plain 
fortunes of the people. Throughout his poetry runs this 
golden thread of sympathy with honorable labor and 
enforced poverty, and many poems are directly in- 
spired by it. His out-door life let him into some of the 
secrets of nature, and Bums gave him the hint how to 
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find poetry in common things. But above all the Bible 
was the treasury from which he drew a store of fine Eng- 
lish and a deep sense of the nearness of God to man. 

While he was at work with his father he sent poems 
to neighboring newspapers and began to attract attention 
by his verses. A new academy was to be opened at 
Haverhill when he was nineteen years old, and the editor 
of the Haverhill paper offered to give him a home while 
he studied there. He had no money with which to pay 
for his schooling, but he learned quickly how to make a 
cheap kind of slipper, and was so industrious that in a 
few months he had earned enough to pay his expenses 
at the academy for six months. So closely did he cal- 
culate that at the beginning of the term he reckoned 
that he should have twenty-five cents left over at the end 
of the term, and so it proved. He paid his way and had 
just a quarter of a dollar left over. It was the rule of 
his life never to buy anything till he had the money 
in hand to pay for it, and though he was pinched for 
means and had a hard struggle up to middle life he 
never was in debt. 

After a year or so at the academy he had the oppor- 
tunity to be editor of a Boston weekly paper, and after- 
ward edited for a while a paper in Hartford. Ho was 
much interested in politics and when a young man was 
talked of for Congress. But at this time, when he was 
apparently at the beginning of a career as a public man, 
he threw away his chance by allying himself with the 
anti • slavery agitators, who for many years were de- 
nounced by both the great political parties and used their 
influence chiefly outside of the parties. When Whittier 
threw himself into this cause, however, he found his voice. 
Before he had been writing smooth, agreeable poetry 
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which was much like other poetiy of the day and had no 
great distinction ; but now he was set on fire by his in- 
dignation at the great wrong done by slavery, and he 
began to pour out yerses which were like a trumpet blast 
Not only so, but singing these real war songs he learned 
the very art of poetry, and then all his love for nature 
and man and God found expression in beautiful poems 
which had nothing to do with slavery. No American 
writer, unless Irving be excepted, has done so much 
to throw a graceful veil of poetry and legend over the 
country of his daily life. Essex county in Massachu- 
setts and the beaches lying between Newburyport and 
Portsmouth blossom with flowers of Whittier's planting ; 
the region approaching the White Mountains is warm 
with the color he has thrown on hill and lake and forest 
He has made rare use of the homely stories he heard in 
his childhood or learned afterward from familiar inter- 
course with country people ; and he has himself used in- 
vention delicately and in harmony with the spirit of the 
New England coast. Although of a body of men who 
in earlier days had been persecuted by the Puritans of 
New England, his generous mind did not fail to detect 
all the good that was in the stem creed and life of the 
persecutors, and to bring it forward into the light of his 
poetry. 

In a number of his poems he drew his material from 
the relation held between the Indians and the settlers. 
His sympathy was always with the persecuted and op- 
pressed, and so while historically he found an object of 
pity and a subject for national self-reproach in the Indian, 
his profoundest compassion and most stirring indignation 
were called out by African slavery. It is not too much 
to say that in the slow development of public sentiment 
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Whittier's steady song was one of the most powerful ad- 
vocates that the slave had, all the more powerful that it 
was free from malignity or unjust accusation. 

His fondness for a story has led him to use the ballad 
form in many cases, such as Mabel Martin, Skipper 
Ire8on*s Hide and Mary Garvin. The catholic mind of 
this writer and his instinct for discovering the pure moral 
ill human action are disclosed by a number of poems, 
drawn from a wide range of historical fact, dealing with 
a great variety of religious faiths and circumstances of 
life, but always pointing to some sweet and strong truth 
of the divine life. Of such are The Brother of Mercy, 
The Gift of Tritemius, The Two Rabbins, and others. 
Whittier's Poetical Works are contained in four volumes, 
but have also been brought together into one substan- 
tial one, entitled The Cambridge Whittier, His Prose 
Works are comprised in three volumes; they consist 
mainly of his contributions to journals and of Leaves 
from Margaret Smithes Journal, a fictitious diary of a 
visitor to New England in 1678. 

He died at Hampton Falls, New Hampshire, Septem- 
ber 7, 1892, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. 

The head-notes to the following poems are by the 
poet, excepting those enclosed in brackets [ ], which 
are supplied by the editor. 



SNOW-BOUND: A WINTER IDYL. 



TO THE MEMOBY OF THE HOUSEHOLD IT DESCBDIES 
THIS P0S9C IS DBDIGATBD BT THE AUTHOB. 

The inmates of the family at the Whittier homestead 
who are referred to in the poem were my father, 
mother, my brother and two sisters, and my uncle and 
aunt, both unmarried. In addition, tliere was the district 
school master, who boarded with us. The '' not unf eared, 
half-welcome guest" was Harriet Livermore, daughter 
of Judge Livermore, of New Hampshire, a young woman 
of fine natural ability, enthusiastic, eccentric, with slight 
control over her violent temper, which sometimes made 
her religious profession doubtful. She was equally ready 
to exhort in school-house prayer-meetings and dance in 
a Washington ball-room, while her father was a member 
of Congress. She early embraced the doctrine of the 
Second Advent, and felt it her duty to proclaim the 
Lord's speedy coming. With this message she crossed 
the Atlantic and .spent the greater part of a long life in 
travelling over Europe and Asia. She lived some time 
with Lady Hester Stanhope, a woman as fantastic and 
mentally strained as herself, on the slope of Mt. Leba- 
non, but finally quarrelled with her in regard to two 
white horses with red marks on their backs which sug- 
gested the idea of saddles, on which her titled hostess 
expected to ride into Jerusalem with the Lord. A friend 
of mine found her, when quite an old woman, wandering 
in Syria with a tribe of Arabs, who with the Oriental 
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notion that madness is inspiration accepted her as their 
prophetess and leader. At the time referred to in Snow* 
Bound she was boarding at the Rocks Village^ about 
two miles from us. 

In my boyhood, in our lonely farm-house, we had 
scanty sources of information; few books and only a 
small weekly newspaper. Our only annual was the 
Almanac. Under such circumstances story-telling was 
a necessary resource in the long winter evenings. My 
father when a young man had traversed the wilderness 
to Canada, and could tell us of his adventures with In- 
dians and wild beasts, and of his sojourn in the French 
villages. My uncle was ready with his record of hunt- 
ing and fishing, and, it must be confessed, with stories 
which he at least half believed, of witchcraft and appa- 
ritions. My mother, who was born in the Indian-haunted 
region of Somersworth, New Hampshire, between Dover 
and Portsmouth, told us of the inroads of the savages, 
and the narrow escape of her ancestors. She described 
strange people who lived on the Piscataqua and Cocheco, 
among whom was Bantam the sorcerer. I have in my 
possession the wizard's " conjuring book," which he sol- 
emnly opened when consulted. It is a copy of Corne- 
lius Agrippa's Magic, printed in 1651, dedicated to Doc- 
tor Robert Child, who, like Michael Scott, had learned 

'* the art of glammorie 
In Padua beyond the sea," 

and who is famous in the annals of Massachusetts, where 
he was at one time a resident, as the first man who dared 
petition the General Court for liberty of conscience. The 
full title of the book is Three Books of Occult PhUosO' 
phy : by Henry Comeliits Agrippa, Knight, Doctor oj 
both Laws, Counsellor to Ccesar's Sacred Majesty and 
Judge of the Prerogative Court, 



SNOW-BOXJNIX 

A WINTER IDTL. 

"Ab the Spirits of Darkness be stronger in the dark, so good Spfrtti 
which be Angels of light are augmented not only by the Divine light <rf tiM 
Sun, but also by our common Wood Fire : and as the Celestial Fire drivee 
away dark spirits, so also this our lire of Wood doth the same.*' — Ctm, 
AsBiPPA, Oecttlt Philosophy f Book I. ch v. 

** Announced by all tiiO trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow ; and, driving o*er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight ; the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river and the heaven. 
And veils the farm-house at the garden's end. 
The sled and traveller stopited, the courier's feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, inclosed 
In a tumultuous^rivacy of storm." 

BHBBsoir, 2^ Snowstorm, 

The sun that brief December day 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray, 
And, darkly circled, gave at noon 
A sadder light than waning moon. 
6 Slow tracing down the thickening sky 
Its mute and ominous prophecy, 
A portent seeming less than threat, 
It sank from sight before it set 
A chill no coat, however stout, 
10 Of homespun stuff could quite shut out, 
A hard, dull bitterness of cold. 
That checked, mid-vein, the circling race 
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Of life-blood in the sharpened face. 
The coming of the snow-storm told. 
w The wind blew east ; we heard the roar 
Of Ocean on his wintry shore, 
And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 
Beat with low rhytlon our inland air. 

Meanwhile we did our nightly chores, — 

to Brought in the wood from out of doors, 
Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Raked down the herd's-grass for the cows : 
Heard the horse whinnying for his com ; 
And, sharply clashing horn on horn, 

n Impatient down the stanchion rows 
The cattle shake their walnut bows ; 
While, peering from his early perch 
Upon the scaffold's pole of birch, 
The cock his crested helmet bent 

so And down his querulous challenge sent. 
Unwarmed by any sunset light 
The gray day darkened into night, 
A night made hoary with the swarm 
And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 

85 As zigzag wavering to and fro 

Crossed and recrossed the winged snow : 
And ere the early bedtime came 
The white drift piled the window-frame, 
And through the glass the clothes-Hne posts 

M Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 

So aU night long the storm roared on : 
The morning broke without a sun ; 
In tiny spherule traced with lines 
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Of Nature's geometiic signs, 
ia In starry flake and pellicle 

All day the hoary meteor fell ; 

And, when the second morning shone. 

We looked upon a world unknown. 

On nothing we could call our own. 
so Around the glistening wonder bent 

The blue walls of the finnament, 

No cloud above, no earth below, -r 

A universe of sky and snow ! 

The old familiar sights of ours 
M Took marvellous shapes ; strange domes and towers 

Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood. 

Or garden-wall, or belt of wood ; 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile showed, 

A fenceless drift what once was road ; 
60 The bridle-post an old man sat 

With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat ; 

The well-curb had a Chinese roof ; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof, 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 
00 Of Pisa's leaning miracle. 

A prompt, decisive man, no breath 
Our father wasted : " Boys, a path ! " 
Well pleased, (for when did farmer boy 
Count such a summons less than joy ?) 

66. The Leanii^ Tower of Pisa, in Italy, which inclines from the perpen- 
dlcnlar a little more than six feet in eighty, is a campanile, or bell-tower, 
bnilt of white marble, very beautiful, but so famous for its sinsrular deflection 
from perpendicularity as to be known almost wholly as a curiosity. Opiniona 
diifer as to the leaning being the result of accident or design, but the better 
Jndinnent makes it an effect of the character of the soil on which it is built. 
Xbe Cathedral to which it belongs has suffered lo much from a similar cause 
that there la not a vertical line in it. 
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»• Our buskins on our feet we drew ; 

With mittened hands, and caps drawn low^ 
To guard our necks and ears from snow. 

We cut the solid whiteness through. 

And, where the drift was deepest, made 
n A tunnel walled and overlaid 

With dazzling crystal : we had read 

Of rare Aladdin's wondrous cave, 

And to our own his name we gave. 

With many a wish the luck were ourU 
so To test his lamp's supernal powers. 

We reached the bam with merry din, 

And roused the prisoned brutes within. 

The old horse thrust his long head out. 

And grave with wonder gazed about ; 
8D The cock his lusty greeting said. 

And forth his speckled harem led ; 

The oxen lashed their tails, and hooked, 

And mild reproach of hunger looked ; 

The horned patriarch of the sheep, 
90 Like Egypt's Amun roused from sleep. 

Shook his sage head with gesture mute, 

And emphasized with stamp of foot. 

All day the gusty north-wind bore 
The loosening drift its breath before ; 
00 Low circling round its southern zone. 
The sun through dazzling snow-mist shone. 
No church-bell lent its Christian tone 
To the savage air, no social smoke 
Curled over woods of snow-hung oak. 

90. Amun, or Ammon, was an Egyptian being, repreientlag an attriboto 
qI Deitjy under the form of a ram. 
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100 A solitude made more intense 
By dreary-voiced elements, 
The shrieking of the mindless wind, 
The moaning tree-boughs swaying blind« 
And on the glass the unmeaning beat 

105 Of ghostly finger-tips of sleet. 
Beyond the circle of our hearth 
No welcome sound of toil or mirth 
Unbound the spell, and testified 
Of human life and thought outside. 

ut We minded that the sharpest ear 
The buried brooklet could not hear, 
The music of whose liquid lip 
Had been to us companionship, 
And, in our lonely life, had grown 

iiB To have an almost human tone. 

As night drew on, and, from the crest 
Of wooded knolls that ridged the west, 
The sun, a snow-blown traveller, sank 
From sight beneath the smothering bank, 

ifo We piled with care our nightly stack 
Of wood against the chimney-back, — 
The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 
And on its top the stout back-stick ; 
The knotty forestick laid apart, 

iM And filled between with curious art 
The ragged brush ; then, hovering near, 
We watched the first red blaze appear, 
Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 
On whitewashed wall and sagging beam, 

130 Until the old, rude-furnished room 
Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom ; 
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While radiant with a mimic flame 
Outside the sparkling drift became. 
And through the bare-boughed lilac-tree 
M5 Our own warm hearth seemed blazing free!. 
The crane and pendent trammels showed, 
The Turk's heads on the andirons glowed ; 
While childish fancy, prompt to tell 
The meaning of the miracle, 

149 Whispered the old rhyme : " Under the tree^ 
When fire outdoors hums merrily ^ 

There the witches are making tea^^ 

The moon above the eastern wood 
Shone at its full ; the hill-range stood 
146 Transfigured in the silver flood, 

Its blown snows flashing cold and keen, 
Dead white, save, where some sharp ravine 
Took shadow, or the sombre green 
Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 

150 Against the whiteness of their back. 
For such a world and such a night 
Most fitting that unwarming light. 
Which only seemed where'er it fell 
To make the coldness visible. 

U6 Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about^ 
Content to let the north-wind roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door. 
While the red logs before us beat 

MO The frost-line back with tropic heat ; 
And ever, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 




THE WHrmER HOME. 



The above piotnTe Is copied from a photograph of the kitchen in the 
Whittier homestead at East Hayerhill, Mass., so graphically described in 
^ Snow-Bound." The room on the right, opening from the kitchen, is the 
chamber in which the poet was bom. The homestead is now owned by a 
Whittier Memorial Association, and, being open to the public, is visited by 
thoosanda of persons annually. 
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The memer up its roaring draugiit 

The great throat of the chimney lani^bedy 
w The house-dog on his paws outspread 

Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 

The cat's dark silhouette on the waU 

A couchant tiger's seemed to fall ; 

And, for the winter fireside meet, 
iTO Between the andirons' fteiddling feety 

The mug of cider simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered in a row. 

And, close at hand, the basket stood 

With nuts from brown October's wood* 

ITS What matter how Uie night behaved ? 

What matter how the north-wind raved ? 

Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 

Could quench our hearth-fire's ruddy glow. 

O Time and Change ! — with hair as gray 
MO As was my sire's that winter day. 

How strange it seems, with so much gone 

Of life and love, to still live on ! 

Ah, brother ! only I and thou 

Are left of all that circle now, -^ 
185 The dear home faces whereupon 

That fitful firelight paled and shone. 

Henceforward, listen as we wiQ, 

The voices of that hearth are still ; 

Look where we may, the wide earth o'er, 
190 Those lighted faces smile no more. 

We tread the paths Uieir feet have worn. 
We sit beneath their orchard trees, 
We hear, like them, the hum of bees 

And rustle of the bladed corn ; 
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U9 We tarn the pages that they read, 
Their written words we linger o'er, 
But in the son they cast no shade, 
No voice is heard, no sign is made. 
No step is on the conscious floor 1 
M9 Yet Love will dream and Faith will trust 
(Since He who knows our need is just) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress-trees I 
•05 Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play ! 
Who hath not learned, in hours of faith. 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown^ 
no That life is ever lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own I 

We sped the time with stories old. 
Wrought puzzles out, and riddles told. 
Or stammered from our school-book lore 
no " The chief of Gambia's golden shore.'* 
How often since, when all the land 
Was clay in Slavery's shaping hand. 
As if a trumpet called, I Ve heard 
Dame Mercy Warren's rousing word : 
sso ^^ Does not the voice of reason cry, 

Claim the first right which Nature gave* 
From the red scourge of bondage fly, 

Nor deign to live a burdened slave ! " 

U9. Mrs. Mercy Wftrren was the wife of James Warren, a prominent patriot 
at tiie beginning of the Revolution. Her poetry was read in an age that had 
to America little to read under that name ; her society was sought by the bosi 
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Oar father rode again his ride 
t» On Memphremagog's wooded side ; 

Sat down again to moose and samp 

In trapper's hut and Indian camp ; 

lived o'er the old idyllic ease 

Beneath St. Fran9oiB' hemlock-trees ; 
tt% Again for him the moonlight shone 

On Norman cap and hodiced zone ; 

Again he heard the violin play 

Which led the village dance away, 

And mingled in its meny whirl 
SS5 The grandam and the laughing girL 

Or, nearer home, our steps he led 

Where Salisbury's level marshes spread 
Mile-wide as flies the laden bee ; 

Where merry mowers, hale and strong, 

«*o Swept, scythe on scythe, their swaths along 

The low green prairies of the sea. 

We shared the fishing off Boar's Head, 
And round the rocky Isles of Shoals 
The hake-broil on the driftwood coals ; 
M5 The chowder on the sand-beach made. 

Dipped by the hungry, steaming hot. 

With spoons of clam-shell from the pot. 

We heard the tales of witchcraft old. 

And dream and sign and marvel told 
a5i To sleepy listeners as they lay 

Stretched idly on the salted hay, 

Adrift along the winding shores. 

When favoring breezes deigned to blow 
The square sail of the gundalow, 
tu And idle lay the useless oars. 
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Our motber, while she turned her wheel 

Or run the new-knit stocking-heel, 

Told how the Indian hordes came down 

At midnight on Cochecho town, 
tet And how her own great-uncle bore 

His cruel scalp-mark to fourscore. 

Recalling, in her fitting phrase, 
So rich and picturesque and free 
(The common unrhymed poetry 
165 Of simple life and country ways), 

The story of her early days, — 

She made us welcome to her home ; 

Old hearths grew wide to give us room ; 

We stole with her a frightened look 
«7i At the gray wizard's conjuring-book, 

The fame whereof went far and wide 

Through aU the simple country-side ; 

We heard the hawks at twilight play, 

The boat-horn on Piscataqua, 
aTB The loon's weird laughter far away ; 

We fished her little trout-brook, knew 

What flowers in wood and meadow grew. 

What sunny hillsides autumn-brown 

She climbed to shake the ripe nuts down, 
«8i Saw where in sheltered cove and bay 

The ducks' black squadron anchored lay, 

And heard the wild geese calling loud 

Beneath the gray November cloud. 

Then, haply, with a look more grave, 
SIS And soberer tone, some tale she gave 

From painful Sewel's ancient tome, 

160. Dover in New Hampshire. 

286 William Sewel was the historian of the Quakers. Charles lAmb 
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Beloved in every Quaker home, 

Of faith fire-winged by martyrdom, 

Or Chalkley's Journal, old and quaint, ~- 
t»o Gentlest of skippers, rare sea-saint ! — 

Who, when the dreary calms prevailed. 

And water-butt and bread-cask f ailed. 

And cruel, hungry eyes pursued 

His portly presence, mad for food, 
190 With dark hints muttered under breath 

Of casting lots for life or death. 

Offered, if Heaven withheld supplies. 

To be himself the sacrifice. 

Then, suddenly, as if to save 
soo The good man from his living grave, 



aeemed to have as good an opinion of the book as Whittier. In his 
A Quakers' Meeting in Essays of Elia^ he says : " Reader, if you are not ac- 
quainted with it, I would recommend to you, above all church-narratives, to 
read Sewel's History of the Quakers. . . . It is far more edifying and affecting 
than anything you will read of Wesley or his colleagues." 

289. Thomas Ghalkley was an Englishman of Quaker parentage, bom in 
1675, who travelled extensively as a preacher, and finally made his home in 
Philadelphia. He died m 1749 ; his Journal was first published in 1747. His 
own narrative of the incident which the poet relates is as follows : *' To stop 
their murmuring, I told them they should not need to cast lots, which was 
usual in such cases, which of us should die first, for I would freely offer up my 
life to do them good. One said, ' God bless you ! I will not eat any of you.' 
Another said, ' He would die before he would eat any of me ; * and so said 
several. I can truly say, on that occasion, at that time^ my life was not dear 
to me, and that I was serious and ingenuous in my proposition : and as I was 
leaning over the side of the vessel, thoughtfully considering my proposal to 
the company, and looking in my mind to Him that made me, a very large doi- 
I^iin came up towards the top or surface of the water, and looked me in the 
&ce ; and I called the people to put a hook into the sea, and take him, for 
here is one come to redeem me (I said to them). And they put a hook into 
tiie sea, and the fish readily took it, and they caught him. He was longer 
than mjrself . I think he was about six feet long, and the largest that ever I 
saw. This pUdnly showed us that we ought not to distrust the providence 
of the Almighty. The people were quieted by this act of Providence, and 
mnrmored no more. We caoght enough to eat plentifully of, till we got into 
the oapea of Delaware." 
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A ripple on the water grew, 
A school of porpoise flashed in view. 
" Take, eat," he said, " and be content} 
These fishes in my stead are sent 
505 By Him who gave the tangled ram 
To spare the child of Abraham." 

Our uncle, innocent of books. 

Was rich in lore of fields and brooks. 

The ancient teachers never dumb 
810 Of Nature's unhoused lyceum. 

In moons and tides and weather wise. 

He read the clouds as prophecies, 

And foul or fair could well divine. 

By many an occult hint and sign, 
315 Holding the cunning-warded keys 

To all the woodcraft mysteries ; 

Himself to Nature's heart so near 

That all her voices in his ear 

Of beast or bird had meanings clear, 
820 Like Apollonius of old, 

Who knew the tales the sparrows told, 

Or Hermes, who interpreted 

What the sage cranes of Nilus said ; 

A simple, guileless, childlike man, 
8«5 Content to live where life began ; 

Strong only on his native grounds, 

810. The measure requires the accent ly'ceum, but in stricter use the accent 
is lyce'um. 

320. A philosopher bom in the first century of the Christian era, of whom 
many strange stories were told, especially regarding his converse with birds 

fend ftnltni^la. 

322. Hermes Trismegistus, a celebrated Eg3rptian priest and philosopher, 
to whom was attributed the revival of geometry, arithmetic, and art among 
tbo flgyptiftiu. He wae little later than ApoUoniju. 
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The little world of sights and sounds 

Whose girdle was the parish bounds, 

Whereof his fondly partial pride 
8S0 The conunon features magnified, 

As Surrey lulls to mountains grew 

In White of Selbome's loving view,— 

He told how teal and loon he shot, 

And how the eagle's eggs he got, 
SS5 The feats on pond and river done. 

The prodigies of rod and gun ; 

Till, warming with the tales he told, 

Forgotten was the outside cold. 

The bitter wind unheeded blew, 
840 From ripening corn the pigeons flew, 

The partridge drummed i' the wood, the mink 

Went fishing down the river-brink. 

In fields with bean or clover gay, 

The woodchuck, like a hermit gray, 
845 Peered from the doorway of his cell $ 

The muskrat plied the mason's trade. 

And tier by tier his mud-walls laid ; 

And from the shagbark overhead 

The grizzled squirrel dropped his shell. 

800 Next, the dear aunt, whose smile of cheer 

And voice in dreams I see and hear, — 

The sweetest woman ever Fate 

Perverse denied a household mate, 

Who, lonely, homeless, not the less 
800 Found peace in love's unselfishness, 

332. Gilbert White, of Selbome, England, was a clergyman who wrote iSkB 
Ifaiural History of Selbome, a minute, aifectionate, and charming deacripticni 
of what could be seen as it were from his own doorstep. The accuracy of his 
obaerratioD and the delightfulness of his manner have kept the book a classic 
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And welcome whereso'er she went, 
A calm and gracious element, 
Whose presence seemed the sweet income 
And womanly atmosphere of home, -^ 

S60 Called up her girlhood memories. 
The huskings and the apple-hees. 
The sleigh-rides and the summer sails, 
Weaving through all the poor details 
And homespun warp of circumstance 

MS A golden woof-thread of romance. 
For well she kept her genial mood 
And simple faith of maidenhood ; 
Before her still a cloud-land lay, 
The mirage loomed across her way ; 

•TO The morning dew, that dried so soon 
With others, glistened at her noon ; 
Through years of toil and soil and care^ 
From glossy tress to thin gray hair. 
All unprofaned she held apart 

«7B The virgin fancies of the heart. 
Be shame to. him of woman horn 
Who had for such hut thought of scorn. 

There, too, our elder sister plied 
Her evening task the stand heside ; 

••0 A full, rich nature, free to trust, 
Truthful and almost sternly just. 
Impulsive, earnest, prompt to act. 
And make her generous thought a fact^ 
Keeping with many a light disguise 

185 The secret of self-sacrifice. 

O heart sore-tried ! thou hast the best 
That Heaven itself could give thee, — rest, 
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Best from all bitter thoughts and things 1 
How many a poor one's blessing went 
«•• With thee beneath the low green tent 
Whose curtain never outward swings I 

As one who held herself a part 
Of all she saw, and let her heart 

Against the household bosom lean, 
s»5 Upon the motley-braided mat 
Our youngest and our dearest sat, 
Lifting her large, sweet, asking eyes, 
Now bathed within the fadeless green 
And holy peace of Paradise. 
400 Oh, looking from some heavenly hill, 

Or from the shade of saintly palmSy 

Or silver reach of river calms,* 
Do those large eyes behold me still ? 
With me one little year ago : — 
«05 The chill weight of the winter snow 

For months upon her grave has lain ; 
And now, when summer south-winds blow 

And brier and harebell bloom again, 
I tread the pleasant paths we trod, 
410 I see the violet-sprinkled sod. 

Whereon she leaned, too frail and weak 
The hillside flowers she loved to seek, 
Yet following me where'er I went 
With dark eyes full of love's content 
415 The birds are glad ; the brier-rose fills 
The air with sweetness ; all the hills 
Stretch green to June's unclouded sky ; 

896. Th^ unfading green would be harsher but more correct slnoe the ter- 
minatUm less Ib added to nouna and not to yerba. 
2 
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But still I wait with ear and eye 
For something gone which should be nigh^ 
MO A loss in all familiar things, 

In flower that blooms, and bird that sings. 
And yet, dear heart ! remembering thee, 

Am I not richer than of old ? 
Safe in thy immortality, 
420 What change can reach the wealth I hold ? 

What chance can mar the pearl and gold 
Thy love hath left in trust with me ? 
And while in life's late afternoon, 

Where cool and long the shadows grow, 
48t I walk to meet the night that soon 

Shall shape and shadow overflow, 
I cannot feel that thou art far. 
Since near set need the angels are ; 
And when the sunset gates unbar, 
435 Shall I not see thee waiting stand. 
And, white against the evening star. 

The welcome of thy beckoning hand ? 

Brisk wielder of the birch and rule, 
The master of the district school 

440 Held at the flre his favored place ; 
Its warm glow lit a laughing face 
Fcesh-hued and fair, where scarce appeared 
The uncertain prophecy of beard. 
He teased the mitten-blinded cat, 

440 Played cross-pins on my uncle's hat. 
Sang songs, and told us what befalls 
In classic Dartmouth's college halls. 
Bom the wild Northern hills among. 
From whence his yeoman father wrung 
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«M By patient toil subsistence scant, 

Not competence and yet not want. 

He early gained the power to pay 

His cheerful, self-reliant way ; 

Could doff at ease his scholar's gown 
4M To peddle wares from town to town ; 

Or through the long vacation's reach 

In lonely lowland districts teach, 

Where all the droll experience found 

At stranger hearths in boarding round, 
MO The moonlit skater's keen delight, 

The sleigh-drive through the frosty nighty 

The rustic party, with its rough 

Accompaniment of blind-man's-buff, 

And whirling plate, and forfeits paid, 
M0 His winter task a pastime made. 

Happy the snow-locked homes wherein 

He tuned his merry violin. 

Or played the athlete in the barn. 

Or held the good dame's winding yam, 
470 Or mirth-provoking versions told 

Of classic legends rare and old. 

Wherein the scenes of Greece and Borne 

Had all the commonplace of home. 

And little seemed at best the odds 
«5 'Twixt Yankee pedlers and old gods ; 

Where Pindus-born Araxes took 

The guise of any grist-mill brook, 

And dread Olympus at his will 

Became a huckleberry hill. 

476. Plndns ia fhe mountain chain whicli, running from norfh to aonlfa. 
nearly biflects Greece. Five rivers take their riw from the central peak, the 
Adua, the Arachthua, the Haliacmon, the Peneus, and the Acheloue. 
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480 A careless boy that night he seemed ; 
But at his desk he had the look 
And air of one who wisely schemed, 
And hostage from the future took 
In trained thought and lore of book. 

«85 Large-brained, clear-eyed, — of such as he 
Shall Freedom's young apostles be, 
Who, following in War's bloody trail, 
Shall every lingering wrong assail ; 
All chains from limb and spirit strike, 

490 Uplift the black and white alike ; 
Scatter before their swift advance 
The darkness and the ignorance. 
The pride, the lust, the squalid sloth. 
Which nurtured Treason's monstrous growth, 

490 Made murder pastime, and the hell 
Of prison-torture possible ; 
The cruel lie of caste refute, 
Old forms remould, and substitute 
For Slavery's lash the freeman's will, 

600 For blind routine, wise-handed skill ; 
A school-house plant on every hill. 
Stretching in radiate nerve-lines thence 
The quick wires of intelligence ; 
TiU North and South together brought 

•05 Shall own the same electric thought, 
In peace a common flag salute. 
And, side by side in labor's free 
And unresentful rivalry. 
Harvest the fields wherein they fought. 

•10 Another guest that winter night 

Flashed back from lustrous eyes the light. 
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Unmarked by tinie, and yet not youngs 

The honeyed music of her tongae 

And words of meekness scarcely told 
610 A natore passionate and bold, 

Strong, self-concentred, spuming goiddy 

Its milder features dwarfed beside 

Her unbent will 's majestic pride. 

She sat among us, at the best, 
oao A not unfeared, half-welcome guest, 

Rebuking with her cultured phrase 

Our homeliness of words and ways. 

A certain pard-like, treacherous grace 

Swayed the lithe limbs and dropped the lash^ 
025 Lent the white teeth their dazzling flash ; 
And under low brows, black with night, 
Rayed out at times a dangerous light ; 

The sharp heat-lightnings of her face 

Presaging ill to him whom Fate 
oso Condenmed to share her love or hate. 

A woman tropical, intense 

In thought and act, in soul and sense^ 

She blended in a like degree 

The vixen and the devotee, 
080 Revealing with each freak or feint 
The temper of Petruchio's Kate, 

The raptures of Siena's saint. 

Her tapering hand and rounded wrist 

Had facile power to form a fist ; 
fM The warm, dark languish of her eyes 

Was never safe from wrath's surprise. 

636. See Shakespeare's comedy of fhe Taming of the Shrew, 

637. St. Catherine of Siena, who is represented as having wonderful ^ 
ons. She made » TOW of silenoe for three years. 
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Brows Baintly calm and lips devout 

Knew every change of scowl and pout » 

And the sweet voice had notes more high 
Jiv And shrill for social battle-crj. 

Since then what old cathedral town 

Has missed her pilgrim staff and gown. 

What convent-gate has held its lock 

Against the challenge of her knock ! 
550 Through Smyrna's plague-hushed thoroughfares, 

Up sea-set Malta's rocky stairs, 

Gray olive slopes of hills that hem 

Thy tombs and shrines, Jerusalem, 

Or startling on her desert throne 
•55 The crazy Queen of Lebanon 

With claims fantastic as her own. 

Her tireless feet have held their way ; 

And still, unrestful*, bowed, and gray, 

She watches under Eastern skies, 
560 With hope each day renewed and fresh. 
The Lord's quick coming in the flesh. 

Whereof she dreams and prophesies I 

Where'er her troubled path may be. 
The Lord's sweet pity with her go ! 

65S. An interesting account of Lady Hester Stanhope, an English gentle- 
woman who led a singular life on Mount Lebanon in Syria, will be found ia 
Kinglake's EaUven^ chapter yiii. 

562. This not un-feared, hcUf-welcome guest was Miss Harriet Livermorei 
daughter of Judge Livermore of New Hampshire. She was a woman of fine 
powers, but wayward, wild, and enthusiastic. She went on an independent 
mission to the Western Lidians, whom she, in common with some others, be« 
lieved to be remnants of the lost tribes of Israel. At the time of this narra- 
tive she was about twenty-eight years old, but much of her life afterward waa 
■pent in the Orient. She was at one time the companion and friend of Lady 
Hester Stanhope, but finally quarreled with her about the use of the holy 
horses kept in the stable in waiting for the Lord^s ride to Jerusalem at the 
second advent. 
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Hi The outward wayward life we see. 

The hidden springs we may not know. 
Nor is it given us to discern 

What threads the fatal sisters spun, 
Through what ancestral years nas run 
STO The sorrow with the woman born, 
What forged her cruel chain of moods. 
What set her feet in solitudes, 

And held the love within her mute. 
What mingled madness in the blood, 
6T5 A lifelong discord and annoy, 
Water of tears with oil of joy, 
And hid within the folded bud 

Perversities of flower and fruit. 
It is not ours to separate 
980 The tangled skein of wiQ and fate, 

To show what metes and bounds should stand 
Upon the soul's debatable land, 
And between choice and Providence 
Divide the circle of events ; 
■u But He who knows our frame is just. 
Merciful and compassionate. 
And full of sweet assurances 
And hope for all the language is. 
That He remembereth we are dust I 

090 At last the great logs, crumbling low, 

Sent out a dull and duller glow. 

The bull's-eye watch that hung in view^ 

Ticking its weary circuit through. 

Pointed with mutely-warning sign 
Vto Its black hand to the hour of nine. 

That sign the pleasant circle broke t 
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My unde ceased his pipe to smoke. 
Knocked from its bowl the refuse grayy 
And laid it tenderly away, 

600 Then roused himself to safely cover 
The dull red brand with ashes over. 
And while, with care, our mother laid 
The work aside, her steps she stayed 
One moment, seeking to express 

f 06 Her grateful sense of happiness 

For food and shelter, warmth and health. 
And love's contentment more than wealthy 
With simple wishes (not the weak, 
Vain prayers which no fulfilment seek, 

fio But such as warm the generous heart, 
O'er-prompt to do with Heaven its part) 
That none might lack, that bitter night, 
For bread and clothing, warmth and light* 

Within our beds awhile we heard 
ii6 The wind that round the gables roared, 
With now and then a ruder shock. 
Which made our very bedsteads rock. 
We heard the loosened clapboards tost. 
The board-nails snapping in the frost ; 
680 And on us, through the unplastered wall, 
Felt the lightsifted snow-flakes fall. 
But sleep «tole on, as sleep will do 
When hearts are light and life is new ; 
Faint and more faint the murmurs grew, 
8S5 Till in the summer-land of dreams 
They softened to the sound of streams, 
Low stir of leaves, and dip of oars, 
And lapsing waves on quiet shores. 
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Next mom we wakened with the Bhont 
•to Of meny voices high and clear ; 

And saw the teamsters drawing near 

To break the drifted highways out. 

Down the long hillside treading slow 

We saw the half-buried oxen go, 
•M Shaking the snow from heads uptost, 

Their straining nostrils white with frost 

Before our door the straggling train 

Drew up, an added team to gain. 

The elders threshed their hands arcold, 

MO Passed, with the cider-mug, their jokes 

From lip to Up ; the younger folks 

Down the loose snow-banks, wrestling, rolled. 

Then toiled again the cavalcade 

O'er Trindy hill, through clogged ravine, 
040 And woodland paths that wound between 

Low drooping pine-boughs winter-weighed. 

From every barn a team afoot, 

At every house a new recruit, 

Where, drawn by Nature's subtlest law, 
000 Haply the watchful young men saw 

Sweet doorway pictures of the curls 

And curious eyes of merry girls. 

Lifting their hands in mock defence 

Against the snow-balls' compliments, 
000 And reading in each missive tost 

The charm which Eden never lost. 

We heard once more the sleigh-bells' sound; 
And, following where the teamsters led. 
The wise old Doctor went his round, 

6S9. The wUe old Doctor was Dr. Weld of HayerhOl, an able man, who died 
4t the age of ninetynaix. 
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•60 Just pausing at our door to say, 
In the brief autocratic way 
Of one who, prompt at Duty's call. 
Was free to urge her claim on all. 
That some poor neighbor sick abed 
06B At night our mother's aid would need. 
For, one in generous thought and deed, 
What mattered in the sufferer's sight 
The Quaker matron's inward light, 
The Doctor's mail of Calvin's creed ? 
670 All hearts confess the saints elect 

Who, twain in faith, in love agree. 
And melt not in an acid sect 
The Christian pearl of charity ! 

So days went on : a week had passed 
•7B Since the great world was heard from lastt 

The Almanac we studied o'er. 

Read and reread our little store 

Of books and pamphlets, scarce a score; 

One harmless novel, mostly hid 
•»o From younger eyes, a book forbid, 

And poetry, (or good or bad, 

A single book was all we had,) 

Where Ellwood's meek, drab-skirted Muse, 
A stranger to the heathen Nine, 
•85 Sang, with a somewhat nasal whine, 

The wars of David and the Jews. 

683 Thomas Ellwood, one of the Society of Friends, a contempcruy and 
friend of Milton, and the suggestor of Paradise Regained^ wrote an epio 
poem in five books, called DavideiSy the life of King David of IsraeL He 
wrote the book, we are told, for his own diversion, so it was not necessary 
that others should be diverted by it. EUwood's autobiography, a quaint and 
lelightful book, haa recently been issued in Howells's series of Choiei 
Autobiography* 
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At last the floandering carrier bore 

The village paper to our door. 

Lo ! broadening outward as we read, 
610 To warmer zones the horizon spread ; 

In panoramic length unrolled 

We saw the marvels that it told. 

Before us passed the painted Creeksy 
And daft McGregor on his raida 
MB In Costa Rica's everglades. 

And up Taygetus winding slow 

Rode Ypsilanti's Mainote Greeks, 

A Turk's head at each saddle bow I 

Welcome to us its week-old news, 
TM Its comer for the rustic Muse, 

Its monthly gauge of snow and rain^ 

Its record, mingling in a breath 

The wedding bell and dirge of death; 

Jest, anecdote, and love-lorn tale, 
iw The latest culprit sent to jail ; 

Its hue and cry of stolen and lost. 

Its vendue sales and goods at cost. 
And traffic calling loud for gain* 

We felt the stir of hall and street, 
Tio The pulse of life that round us beat; 

The chill embargo of the snow 

Was melted in the genial glow ; 

Wide swung again our ice-locked door, 

And all the world was ours once more ! 

693. Referring to tiie remoral of the Greek Indiana from Qeorgl* to beyond 
flie Miasiflsippi. 

094. In 1822 Sir Gregor McGregor, a Scotchman, began an Ineffectoal at- 
tempt to establidi a colony in Costa Rica . 

697. TaygetoB is a momitain on the Gulf of Mesaenia in Greece, and i^ar by 
ia the district of Ifaina, noted for its robbers and pirates. It waa from these 
moontaineera that Ypeilanti, a Greek patriot, drew liia cavalry in the struggle 
wttb Turkey which reaotted in the independence of Greece. 
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7U Clasp, Angel of the backward look 
And folded wings of ashen gray 
And voice of echoes far away. 

The brazen covers of thy book ; 

The weird palimpsest old and vast, 
no Wherein thou hid'st the spectral past ; 

Where, closely mingling, pale and glow 

The characters of joy and woe ; 

The monographs of ontUved years. 

Or rLnile-illumed or dim with tears, 
m Green hills of life that slope to death. 

And haonts of home, whose vistaed trees 

Shade off to moomfpl cypresses 

With the white amaranths ondemeatJi. 

Even while I look, I can but heed 
fso The restless sands' incessant fall, 

Importunate hours that hours succeed. 

Each clamorous with its own sharp need. 
And duty keeping pace with alL 

Shut down and clasp the heavy lids ; 
ttD I hear again the*voice that bids 

The dreamer leave his dream midway 

For larger hopes and graver fears : 

Life greatens in these later years. 

The century's aloe flowers to-day ! 

TM Yet, haply, in some lull of life, 

Some Truce of God which breaks its strife, 

741. The name is drawn from a hLatorio compact In 1040, when the Ghnrob 
forbade the barons to make any attack on each other between sunaet cm 
Wednesday and cnmriBe on the following Monday, or upon any ecclesiastical 
fast or feast day. It also provided tl^t no man was to molest a laborer work- 
ing in the fields, or to lay hands Qf\ any implement of husbandry, on paia of 
foccommunicat! on. 
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The worldling's eyes shall gather dew. 

Dreaming in throngful city ways 
Of winter joys his hoyhood knew ; 
f« And dear and early friends — the few 
Who yet remain — shall pause to view 
These Flemish pictures of old days ; 
Sit with me by the homestead hearth. 
And stretch the hands of memory forth 
TM To warm them at the wood-fire's blaze! 
And thanks untraced to lips unknown 
Shall greet me like the odors blown 
From unseen meadows newly mown. 
Or lilies floating in some pond, 
185 Wood-fringed, the wa3nside gaze beyond; 
The traveller owns the grateful sense 
Of sweetness near, he knows not whence, 
. And, pausing, takes with forehead bare 
The benediction of the air. 
747. Ihs memiflh school of painting wai chiefly oooopled with hOBi^f li^ 



THE TENT ON THE BEACH. 



It can scarcely be necessary to name as the two companions 
whom I reckoned with myself in this poetical picnic, Fields the 
lettered magnate, and Taylor the free cosmopolite. The long line 
of sandy beach which defines almost the whole of the New Hamp- 
shire sea-coast is especially marked near its southern extremity, 
'by the salt-meadows of Hampton. The Hampton River winds 
through these meadows, and the reader may, if he choose, imag- 
ine my tent pitched near its mouth, where also was the scene of 
the Wreck of Bivermouth. The green bluff to the northward is 
Great Boar's Head ; southward is the Merrimac, with Newbury- 
port lifting its steeples above brown roofs and g^en trees on its 
banks. 

I WOULD not sin, in this half-playful strain, — 

Too light perhaps for serious years, though born 
Of the enforced leisure of slow pain, — 
Against the pure ideal which has drawn 
5 My feet to follow its far-shining gleam. 
A simple plot is mine : legends and runes 
Of credulous days, old fancies that have lain 
Silent from boyhood taking voice again. 
Warmed into life once more, even as the tunes 
10 That, frozen in the fabled hunting-horn. 

Thawed into sound : — a winter fireside dream 
Of dawns and sunsets by the summer sea, 
Whose sands are traversed by a silent throng 

9. See Baron Munchausen's Travels* 
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Of voyagers from tliat vaster mystery 
16 Of which it is an emblem ; — and the dear 
Memory of one who might have tuned my song 
To sweeter music by her delicate ear. 
Ut mo,, 1867. 

When heats as of a tropic clime 

Burned all our inland valleys through, 
so Three friends, the guests of summer time, 

Pitched their white tent where searwinds blew. 
Behind them, marshes, seamed and crossed 
With narrow creeks, and flower-embossed, 
Stretched to the dark oak wood, whose leafy arms 
so Screened from the stormy East the pleasant inland 
farms. 

At full of tide their bolder shore 

Of sun-bleached sand the waters beat ; 
At ebb, a smooth and glistening floor 
They touched with light, receding feet, 
so Northward a green bluff broke the chain 
Of sand-hills ; southward stretched a plain 
Of salt grass, with a river winding down. 
Sail-whitened, and beyond the steeples of the town, 

Whence sometimes, when the wind was light 
30 And dull the thunder of the beach. 

They heard the bells of mom and night 

Swing, miles away, their silver speech. 
Above low scarp and turf-grown wall 
They saw the fort-flag rise and fall ; 
40 And, the first star to signal twilight's hour. 

The lamp-fire glimmer down from the tall lighthouse 
tower. 
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They rested there, escaped awhile 

From cares that wear the life away, 
To eat the lotus of the Nile 
« And drink the poppies of Cathay, — 

To fling their loads of custom down, 
Like drift-weed, on the sand-slopes brown, 
And in the sea waves drown the restless pack 
Of duties, claims, and needs that barked upon their 
track. 

BO One, with his beard scarce silvered, bore 
A ready credence in his looks, 
A lettered magnate, lording o'er 

An ever-widening realm of books. 
In him brain-currents, near and far, 
65 Converged as in a Leyden jar ; 

The old, dead authors thronged him round about. 
And Elzevir's gray ghosts from leathern graves looked 
out. 

He knew each living pandit well, 
Could weigh the gifts of him or her, 
CO And well the market value tell 
Of poet and philosopher. 
But if he lost, the scenes behind, 
Somewhat of reverence vague and blind, 
Finding the actors human at the best, 
eo No readier lips than his the good he saw confessed. 

His boyhood fancies not outgrown. 
He loved himself the singer's art ; 

57. The name of a famUy of Dutch printers famoiu for the beauty of their 
books. 
67. Mr. Fidda printed privately a volume of verse which called out Mr. 
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Tenderly, gently, by his own 

He knew and judged an author's heart 
TO No Bhadamanthine brow of doom 

Bowed the dazed pedant from his room ; 
And bards, whose name is legion, if denied, 
Bore off alike intact theii* verses and their pride. 

Pleasant it was to roam about 
70 The lettered world as he had done. 

And see the lords of song without 

Their singing robes and garlands on* 
With Wordsworth paddle Rydal mere, 
Taste rugged Elliott's home-brewed beer, 
80 And with the ears of Rogers, at fourscore, 
Hear Garrick's buskined tread and Walpole's wit once 
more. 

And one there was, a dreamer bom, 

Who, with a mission to fulfil, 
Had left the Muses' haunts to torn 
Sff The crank of an opinion-mill. 

Making his rustic reed of song 
A weapon in the war with wrong, 
Yoking his fancy to the breaking-plough 
That beam-deep turned the soil for truth to spring 
and grow. 

Whittier*8 pleasant lines " To James T, Fields on a blank leaf of * Poems 
printed not pitblished.^ " Another poem In Memory was written after the 
death of his publisher and friend. 

74. Mr. Fields's Yesterdays with Authors contains in agreeable form many of 
those reminiscences of men of letters and art which made him so companion- 
able when liying, and further hints of his comradery with, the literary guild 
may be found in the memorial volume, James T. Fields : Biographical Notes 
and Personal Sketches. 

79. Familiarly known as the Com Law Ehymer. 
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•0 Too quiet seemed the man to ride 
The winged Hippogriff Reform ; 
Was his a voice from side to side 

To pierce the tumult f the storm ? 
A silent, shy, peace-loving man, 
•B He seemed no fiery partisan 

To hold his way against the public frown, 
The ban of Church and State^ the fierce mob's hoand- 
ing down. 

For while he wrought with strenuous wiU 
The work his hands had found to do, 
xoo He heard the fitful music still 

Of winds that out of dream-land blew. 
The din about him could not drown 
What the strange voices whispered down ; 
Along his task-field weird processions swept, 
106 The visionary pomp of stately phantoms stepped. 

The common air was thick with dreams, ■— 

He told them to the toiling crowd ; 
Such music as the woods and streams 
Sang in his ear he sang aloud ; 
uo In still, shut bays, on windy capes. 

He heard the call of beckoning shapes. 
And, as the gray old shadows prompted him. 
To homely moulds of rhyme he shaped their legends 
grim. 

He rested now his weary hands, 
us And lightly moralized and laughed. 

As, tracing on the shifting sands 
A burlesqae of his paper-craft, 
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He saw the careless waves o'errnn 
His words, as time before had done, 
uo Each day*s tide-water washing clean away, 

like letters from the sand, the work of yesterday. 

And one, whose Arab face was tanned 

By tropic sun and boreal frost. 
So travelled there was scarce a land 
115 Or people left him to exhaust, 

In idling mood had from him hurled 
The poor squeezed orange of the world, 
And in the tent-shade, as beneath a palm, 
Smoked, cross-legged like a Turk, in Oriental calm. 

180 The very waves that washed the sand 
Bel6w him, he had seen before 
Whitening the Scandinavian strand 

And sultry Mauritanian shore. 
From ice-rimmed isles, from summer seas 
185 Palm-fringed, they bore him messages ; 
He heard the plaintive Nubian songs again, 
And mule-bells tinkling down the mountain-paths of 
Spain. 

His memory round the ransacked earth 
On Puck's long girdle slid at ease ; 
140 And, instant, to the valley's girth 

Of mountains, spice isles of the seas. 

Faith flowered in minster stones, Art's guess 

At truth and beauty, found access ; 

121 Ab farther half- confidential disclosure of the spirit which had 
governed his poetic career, the reader may be glad to read Mr. Whlttier's 
poems, Ego^ To my Sister ^ My Namesake^ My Triumph, An Autograph, 
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Yet loved the while, that free cosmopolite^ 
iM Old friends, old ways, and kept his boyhood's dreams 
in sight 

Untouched as yet by wealth and pride. 

That virgin innocence of beach : 
No shingly monster, hondred-eyed, 

Stared its gray sand-birds out of reach ; 
iBo Unhoused, save where, at intervals, 

The white tents showed their canvas walls. 
Where brief sojourners, in the cool, soft air. 
Forgot their inland heats, hard toil, and year-long 
care. 

Sometimes along the wheel-deep sand 
IBS A one-horse wagon slowly crawled, 

Deep laden with a youthful band, 

\ Whose look some homestead old recalled ; 

Brother perchance, and sisters twain, 
And one whose blue eyes told, more plain 
160 ^han the free language of her rosy lip, 

®f the still dearer claim of love's relationship. 

With cheeks of russet-orchard tint. 

The light laugh of their native rills, 
The perfume of their garden's mint, 
16B The breezy freedom of the hills, 

They bore, in unrestrained delight. 
The motto of the Garter's knight, 

145. Bayard Taylor was in Germany when TJie Tent on the Beach waa 
published, and he wrote back to Mr. Fields, " How pleasantly will you and 
I float down to posterity each holding on to the strong swimmer, J. G. W. I " 
After Taylor's death, Mr. Whittier wrote the strong lines headed Bayard 
Taylor. The Quaker origin of the two men was a subtle bond of union. 

167. The motto of the Knights of the Garter is Honi soU qui mal ypenset 
Evil to him who evil thinks. 
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Careless as if from every gazing thing 

ELid by their innocence, as Gyges by his ring. 

iTO The clanging sea-fowl came and went. 

The hunter's gun in the marshes rang ; 
At nightfall from a neighboring tent 
A flate-Yoiced woman sweetly sang. 
Loose-haired, barefooted, hand-in-hand, 
1T5 Young girls went tripping down the sand ; 
And youths and maidens, sitting in the moon. 
Dreamed o'er the old fond dream from which we 
wake too soon. 

At times their fishing-lines they plied, 
With an old Triton at the oar, 
ito Salt as the searwind, toagh and dried 
As a lean cusk from Labrador. 
Strange tales he told of wreck and storm, — 
Had seen the seansnake's awful form, 
And heard the ghosts on Haley's Isle complain, 
185 Speak him off shore, and beg a passage to old 
Spain! 

And there, on bree2y morns, they saw 
The fishing-schooners outward run, 
Their low-bent sails in tack and flaw 
Turned white or dark to shade and sun. 
190 Sometimes, in calms of closing day. 

They watched the spectral mirage play, 
Saw low, far islands looming tall and nigh, 
And ships, with upturned keels, sail like a sea the 
sky. 
169. Ihe ring of Oyges made its wearer inviBibld. 
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Sometimes a cloud, with thunder black, 
195 Stooped low upon the darkening main, 

Piercing the waves along its track 
With the slant javelins of rain. 
And when west-wind and sunshine warm 
Chased out to sea its wrecks of storm, 
soo They saw the prismy hues in thin spray showers 
Where the green buds of waves burst into white 
froth flowers. 

And when along the line of shore 

The mists crept upward chill and damp, 
Stretched, careless, on their sandy floor 
M5 Beneath the flaring lantern lamp, 

They talked of all things old and new. 
Read, slept, and dreamed as idlers do ; 
And in the unquestioned freedom of the tent, 
Body and o'er-taxed mind to healthful ease unbent. 

810 Once, when the sunset splendors died. 
And, trampling up the sloping sand, 
In lines outreaching far and wide. 

The white-maned billows swept to land. 
Dim seen across the gathering shade, 
216 A vast and ghostly cavalcade, 

They sat around their lighted kerosene, 
Hearing the deep bass roar their eveiy pause be- 
tween. 

Then, urged thereto, the Editor 
Within his full portfolio dipped, 
sto Feigning excuse while searching for 
(With secret pride) his manuscript. 
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His pale face flushed from eye to beard, 
With nervous cough his throat he cleared. 
And, in a voice so tremulous it betrayed 
S26 The anxious fondness of an author's heart, he read : 

1867. 

THE WRECK OF RIVERMOUTH. 

The Goody Cole who figures in this poem and The Changeling 
was Eunice Cole, who for a quarter of a century or more was 
feared, persecuted, and hated as the witch of Hampton. She 
lived alone in a hovel a little distant from the spot where the 
Hampton Academy now stands, and there she died, unattended. 
When her death was discovered, she was hastily covered up in the 
earth near by, and a stake driven through her body, to exorcise 
the evil spirit. [When Goody Cole was brought before the Quar- 
ter Sessions in 1680 to answer to the charge of being a witch, the 
court could not find satisfactory evidence of witchcraft, but so 
strong was the feeling agwnst her that Major Waldron, the pre- 
siding magistrate, ordered her to be imprisoned with a lock kept 
on her leg at the pleasure of the court. In such judicial action 
one can read the fear and vindictive spirit of the community at 
large.] Rev. Stephen Bachiler or Batchelder was one of the 
ablest of the early New England preachers. His marriage late in 
life to a woman regarded by his church as disreputable induced 
him to return to England, where he enjoyed the esteem and favor 
of Oliver Cromwell during the Protectorate. 

RIVERMOUTH Rocks are faur to see, 

By dawn or sunset shone across. 
When the ehh of the sea has left them free. 

To dry their fringes of gold-green moss : 
S30 For there the river comes winding down, 
From salt sea-meadows and uplands brown, 
And waves on the outer rocks afoam 
Shout to its waters, " Welcome home ! " 

226. Another poet and romancer has used the name Biyermoath as a thin 
veil for Portsmouth. Bee his The Story o/ a Bad Boy, 
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. And fair are the sunny isles in view 
tS6 East of the grisly Head of the Boar, 

And Agamenticus lifts its hlue 

Disk of a cloud the woodlands o*er ; 

And southerly, when the tide is down, 

'Twixt white sea-waves and sand-hills brown, 
S40 The beach-birds dance and the gray gulls wheel 

Over a floor of burnished steeL 

Once, in the old Colonial days. 

Two hundred years ago and more, 
A boat sailed down through the winding ways 
MB Of Hampton River to that low shore, 
Full of a goodly company 
Sailing out on the summer sea, 
Veering to catch the land-breeze light. 
With the Boar to left and the Hocks to right. 

uo In Hampton meadows, where mowers laid 

Their scythes to the swaths of salted grass, 
" Ah, well-a-day ! our hay must be made ! " 
A young man sighed, who saw them pass- 
Loud laughed his fellows to see him stand 
266 Whetting his scythe with a listless hand^ 
Hearing a voice in a far-off song, 
Watching a white hand beckoning long. 

" Fie on the witch ! " cried a merry girl. 

As they rounded the point where Groody Cole 
160 Sat by her door with her wheel atwirl, 
A bent and blear-eyed poor old soul. 

234. The suirny isles in view from Great Boar's Head, and Little Boards Head 
KB well, are the famous Isles of Shoals, whose praises have been song so well b^ 
Oelia Thaxter. 
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" Oho ! " she muttered, " ye 're hrave to-day I 
But I hear the little waves laugh and say, 
*• The broth will be cold that waits at home ; 
S66 For it 's one to go, but another to come I ' " 

^' She 's cursed," said the skipper ; ^' speak her fair: 
I 'm scary always to see her shake 
Her wicked head, with its wild gray hair, 

And nose like a hawk, and eyes like a snake." 
170 But merrily still, with laugh and shout, 
From Hampton River the boat sailed out, 
Till the huts and the flakes on Star seemed nigh. 
And they lost the scent of the pines of Rye. 

They dropped their lines in the lazy tide, 
175 Drawing up haddock and mottled cod ; 

They saw not the Shadow that walked beside, 
They heard not the feet with silence shod. 

But thicker and thicker a hot mist grew, 

Shot by the lightnings through and through ; 
280 And muffled growls, like the growl of a beast, 

Ran along the sky from west to east. 

Then the skipper looked from the darkening sea 

Up to the dimmed and wading sun ; 
But he spake like a brave man cheerily, 
286 " Yet there is time for our homeward run." 
Veering and tacking, they backward wore ; 
And just as a breath from the woods ashore 



272. Star Idand, occupied then as now by fiaher folk, ia one of the Isles of 
fihoola. 

273. The townahip of Bye with ita odorona pine-wooda reachea to the aea at 
Eye Beach. 
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Blew out to whisper of danger past, 

The wrath of the storm came down at last 1 

S90 The skipper hauled at the heavy sail : 
" Grod be our help ! " he only cried, 
As the roaring gale, like the stroke of a flail. 

Smote the boat on its starboard side. 
The Shoalsmen looked, but saw alone 

295 Dark films of rain-cloud slantwise blown, 
Wild rocks lit up by the lightning's glare, 
The strife and torment of sea and air. 

Goody Cole looked out from her door : 

The Isles of Shoals were drowned and gone, 
800 Scarcely she saw the Head of the Boar 
Toss the foam from tusks of stone. 
She clasped her hands with a grip of pain, 
The tear on her cheek was not of rain : 
" They are lost," she muttered, " boat and crew I 
800 Lord, forgive me ! my words were true ! " 

Suddenly seaward swept the squaU ; 

The low sun smote through cloudy rack ; 
The Shoals stood clear in the light, and all 

The trend of the coast lay hard and black. 
810 But far and wide as eye could reach, 
No life was seen upon wave or beach ; 
The boat that went out at morning never 
Sailed back again into Hampton River. 

mower, lean on thy bended snath, 
su Look from the meadows green and low : 
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The wind of the sea is a waft of death, 

The waves are singing a song of woe I 
By silent river, hj moaning sea, 
Long and vain shall thy watching he : 
820 Never again shall the sweet voice call. 
Never the white hand rise and fall ! 

O Kivermouth Rocks, how sad a sight * 
Ye saw in the light of hreaking day ! 
Dead faces looking up cold and white 
820 From sand and seaweed where they lay. 
The mad old witch-wife wailed and wept. 
And cursed the tide as it backward crept : 
" Crawl back, crawl back, blue water-snake ! 
Leave your dead for the hearts that break ! ** 

230 Solemn it was in that old day 

In Hampton town and its log-built church. 
Where side by side the coffins lay 

And the mourners stood in aisle and porch. 
In the singing-seats young eyes were dim, 
880 The voices faltered that raised the h3rmn, 
And Father Dalton, grave and stem, 
Sobbed through his prayer and wept in turn. 

But his ancient colleague did not pray ; 
Under the weight of his fourscore years 
840 He stood apart with the iron-gray 

Of his strong brows knitted to hide his tears ; 
And a fair-faced woman of doubtful fame. 
Linking her own with his honored name. 
Subtle as sin, at his side withstood 
ttf The felt reproach of her neighborhood. 
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Apart with them, like them forbid, 

Old Goody Cole looked drearily round. 
As, two by two, with their faces hid, 

The mourners walked to the burying-ground. 
800 She let the staff from her clasped hands fall: 
" Lord, forgive us ! we 're sinners all 1 " 

And the voice of the old man answered her ; 
" Amen ! " said Father Bachiler. 

So, as I sat upon Appledore 
300 In the calm of a closing summer day, 

And the broken lines of Hampton shore 
In purple mist of cloudland lay, 

The Rivermouth Kocks their story told ; 

And waves aglow with sunset gold, 
860 Rising and breaking in steady chime, 

Beat the rhythm and kept the time* 

And the sunset paled, and warmed once more 

With a softer, tenderer after-glow ; 
In the east was moon-rise, with boats off-shore 
860 And sails in the distance drifting slow. 
The beacon glimmered from Portsmouth bar. 
The White Isle kindled its great red star ; 
And life and death in my old-time lay 
Mingled in peace like the night and day ! 



»70 "Well ! " said the Man of Books, "your story 
Is really not ill told in verse. 
As the Celt said of purgatory, 

One might go farther and fare worse.'* 
tOi. Appledore la another of the Lales of Bhoala. 
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The Reader smiled ; and once again 
8T6 With steadier voice took ap his strain. 

While the fair singer from the neighboring tent 
Drew near, and at his side a graceful listener 
bent 
1864. 

THE GRAVE BY THE LAKE. 

At the month of the MelTin Riyer, which emptieB into Monl- 
tonhoro Bay in Lake Winnipesankee, is a great mound. The 
Ossipee Indians had their home in the neighborhood of the bay, 
which is plentifully stocked with fish, and many relics of their occu- 
pation have been found. 

Where the Great Lake's sunny smiles 
Dimple round its hundred isles, 
880 And the mountain's granite ledge 
Cleaves the water like a wedge, 
Ringed about with smooth, gray stones. 
Rest the giant's mighty bones. 

Close beside, in shade and gleam, 
885 Laughs and ripples Melvin stream ; 
Melvin water, mountain-bom. 
All fair flowers its banks adorn ; 
All the woodland's voices meet, 
Mingling with its murmurs sweet. 

8fo Over lowlands forest-grown, 

Over waters island-strown. 

Over silver-sanded beach. 

Leaf-locked bay and misty reach, 

Melvin stream and burial-heap, 
S8B Watch and ward the mountains keep. 
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Who that Titan cromlech fills ? 
Forest-kaiser, lord o' the hills ? 
Knight who on the hirchen tree 
Carved his savage heraldry ? 
400 Priest o' the pine-wood temples dim. 
Prophet, sage, or wizard grim ? 

Ragged type of primal man. 
Grim utilitarian, 

Loving woods for hunt and prowl, 
aoo Lake and hill for fish and fowl. 
As the hrown hear blind and dull 
To the grand and beautiful : 

Not for him the lesson drawn 
From the mountains smit with dawn. 
410 Star-rise, moon-nse, flowers of May, 
Sunset's purple bloom of day, — 
Took his life no hue from thence, 
Poor amid such affluence ? 

Haply unto hill and tree 
415 All too near akin was he : 
Unto him who stands afar 
Nature's marvels greatest are ; 
Who the mountain purple seeks 
Must not climb the higher peaks. 

420 Yet who knows in winter tramp, 
Or the midnight of the camp, 
What revealings faint and far. 
Stealing down from moon and star, 
Kindled in that human clod 

489 Thought of destiny and God ? 
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Stateliest forest patriarch, 
Grand in robes of skin and bark, 
What sepulchral mysteries, 
What weird funeral-rites, were his ? 
430 What sharp wail, what drear lament, 
Back scared wolf and eagle sent ? 

Now, whatever he may have been. 
Low he lies as other men ; 
On his mound the partridge drams, 
4SB There the noisy blue-jay comes ; 
Rank nor name nor pomp has he 
In the grave's democracy. 

Part thy blue lips, Northern lake ! 
Moss-grown rocks, your silence break I 
iio Tell the tale, thou ancient tree ! 
Thou, too, slide-worn Ossipee ! 
Speak, and tell us how and when 
Lived and died this king of men ! 

Wordless moans the ancient pine ; 
M6 Lake and mountain give no sign ; 
Vain to trace this ring of stones ; 
Vain the search of crumbling bones : 
Deepest of all mysteries, 
And the saddest, silence is. 

460 Nameless, noteless, clay with clay 

Mingles slowly day by day ; 

But somewhere, for good or ill, 

That dark soul is living still ; 

Somewhere yet that atom's force 
450 Moves the light-poised universe. 
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Strange that on his burialHsod 
Harebells bloom, and golden-rod. 
While the soul's dark horoscope 
Holds no starry sign of hope ! 
MO Is the Unseen with sight at odds ? 
Nature's pity more than Grod's ? 

Thus I mused by Melvin's side. 
While the summer eventide 
Made the woods and inland sea 
466 And the mountains mystery ; 
And the hush of earth and air 
Seemed the pause before a prayer, — 

Prayer for him, for all who rest, 
Mother Earth, upon thy breast, — 
4T0 Lapped on Christian turf, or hid 
In rock-cave or pyramid : 
All who sleep, as all who live, 
Well may need the prayer, «* Forgive ! ' 

Desert-smothered caravan, 
476 Knee-deep dust that once was man. 
Battle-trenches ghastly piled. 
Ocean-floors with white bones tiled, 
Crowded tomb and mounded sod, 
Dumbly crave that prayer to God. 

480 Oh, the generations old 

Over whom no church-bells tolled, 
Christless, lifting up blind eyes 
To the silence of the skies ! 
For the innumerable dead 

486 Is my soul disquieted. 
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Where be now these silent hosts? 
Where the camping-ground of ghosts ? 
Where the spectral conscripts led 
To the white tents of the dead ? 
MO What strange shore or chartless sea 
Holds the awful mystery ? 

Then the warm sky stooped to make 
Double sunset in the lake ; 
While above I saw with it, 
MS Eange on range, the mountains lit s 
And the calm and splendor stole 
like an answer to my souL 

Hear'st thou, of little faith, 
What to thee the mountain saith, 
600 What is whispered by the trees ? — 
" Cast on God thy care for these ; 
Trust Him, if thy sight be dim : 
Doubt for them is doubt of Him. 

" Blind must be their close-shut eyes 
005 Where like night the sunshine lies. 
Fiery-linked the self-forged chain 
Binding ever sin to pain, 
Strong their prison-house of will, 
But without He waiteth still. 

010 " Not with hatred's undertow 

Doth the Love Eternal flow ; 

Every chain that spirits wear 

Crumbles in the breath of prayer > 

And the penitent's desire 
no Opens every gate of fire* 
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« Still Thy love, O Christ arisen, 
Yearns to reach these souls in prison I 
Through all depths of sin and loss 
Drops the plummet of Thy cross ! 
5S0 Never yet abyss was found 

Deeper than that cross could sound I ** 

Therefore well may Nature keep 
Equal faith with all who sleep, 
Set her watch of hills around 
6U Christian grave and heathen mound, 
And to cairn and kirkyard send 
Summer's flowery dividend. 

Keep, O pleasant Melvin stream, 
Thy sweet laugh in shade and gleam ! 
S80 On the Indian's grassy tomb 

Swing, O flowers, your bells of bloom I 
Deep below, as high above, 
Sweeps the circle of Grod's love. 
1865. 



He paused and questioned with his eye 
S36 The hearers' verdict on his song. 

A low voice asked : " Is 't well to pry 

Into the secrets which belong 
Only to God ? — The Hfe to be 
Is still the unguessed mystery : 
540 Unsealed, unpierced the cloudy walls remain. 

We beat with dream and wish the soundless doors in 
vain." 

617. SeelPeteriiLia. 
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" But faith beyond our sight may go." 
He said : '' The gracious Fatherhood 
Can only know above, below, 
646 Eternal purposes of good. 

From our free heritage of will, 
The bitter springs of pain and ill 
Flow only in all worlds. The perfect day 
Of Grod is shadowless, and love is love alway.'* 

660 " I know," she said, " the letter kills ; 
That on our arid fields of strife 
And heat of clashing texts distils 

The dew of spirit and of life. 
But, searching still the written Word, 
666 I fain would find, Thus saith the Lord, 
A voucher for the hope I also feel 
That sin can give no wound beyond love's power to 
heal." 

" Pray," said the Man of Books, " give o'er 
A theme too vast for time and place. 
•60 Go on. Sir Poet, ride once more 

Your hobby at his old free pace. 
But let him keep, with step discreet. 
The solid earth beneath his feet. 
In the great mystery which around us lies, 
666 The wisest is a fool, the fool Heaven helped is 



The Traveller said : " K songs have creeds, 
Their choice of them let singers make ; 

But Art no other sanction needs 
Than beauly for its own fair sake. 
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STO It grinds not in the mill of use, 

Nor asks for leave, nor begs excuse ; 
It makes the flexile laws it deigns to own, 
And gives its atmosphere its color and its tone* 

" Confess, old friend, your austere school 
0T» Has left your fancy little chance ; 

You square to reason's rigid rule 

The flowing outlines of romance. 
With conscience keen from exercise, 
And chronic fear of compromise, 
580 You check the free play of your rhymes, to clap 
A moral underneath, and spring it like a trap." 

The sweet voice answered : " Better so 

Than bolder flights that know no check ; 
Better to use the bit, than throw 
S8B The reins all loose on fancy's neck. 

The liberal range of Art should be 
The breadth of Christian liberty. 
Restrained alone by challenge and alarm 
Where its charmed footsteps tread the border land 
of harm. 

MO " Beyond the poet's sweet dream lives 
The eternal epic of the man. 
He wisest is who only gives. 

True to himself, the best he can ; 
Who, drifting in the winds of praise, 
695 The inward monitor obeys ; 

573. The stanza might almost be taken as the motto to Bayard Taylor*B own 
Tht Picture of Saint John. 
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And, with the boldness that confesses fear, 
Takes in the crowded sail, and lets his conscience 
steer. 

^ Thanks for the fitting word he speaks. 
Nor less for doubtful word unspoken ; 
••• For the false model that he breaks, 

As for the moulded grace unbroken ; 
For what is missed and what remains, 
For losses which are truest gains, 
For reverence conscious of the Eternal eye, 
•05 And truth too fair to need the garnish of a lie." 

Laughing, the Critic bowed. " I yield 

The point without another word ; 
Who ever yet a case appealed 

Where beauty's judgment had been heard ? 
•10 And you, my good friend, owe to me 
Your warmest thanks for such a plea. 
As true withal as sweet. For my offence 
Of cavil, let her words be ample recompense." 

Across the sea one lighthouse star, 
•10 With crimson ray that came and went, 

Revolving on its tower afar, 

Looked through the doorway of the tent. 
While outward, over sand-slopes wet. 
The lamp flashed down its yellow jet 
•so On the long wash of waves, with red and green 
Tangles of weltering weed through the white foam- 
wreaths seen. 

•* * Sing while we may, — another day 

May bring enough of sorrow ; ' — thus 
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Our Traveller in his own sweet lay, 
625 His Crimaean camp-song, hints to us," 

625. The following is Bayard Taylor^s poem referred to, and quoted : 

THE SONG OF THE CAMP. 

" Give Ufl a song I " the soldiers cried, 
The oater trenches guarding, 
When the heated guns of the camps allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 

The dark Redan, in silent scoff, 
Lay, grim and threatening, under ; 

And the tawny mound of the Malakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 

There was a pause. A guardsman said, 
" We storm the forts to-morrow ; 

Sing while we may, another day 
Will bring enough of sorrow." 

They lay along the battery's side, 

Below the smoking cannon : 
Brave hearts, from Severn and from Clyde, 

And from the banks of Shannon. 

They sang of love, and not of fame ! 

Forgot was Britain's glory ! 
Each heart recalled a different name, 

But all sang " Annie Lawrie." 

Voice after voice caught up the song, 

Until its tender passion 
Rose like an anthem, rich and strong,— 

Their battle-eve confession. 

Dear girl, her name he dared not speak, 

But, as the song grew louder, 
Something upon the soldier's cheek 

Washed off the stains of powder. 

Beyond the darkening ocean burned 

The bloody sunset's embers. 
While the Crimsean valleys learned 

How English love remembers. 
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The lady said. ^ So let it be ; 

Sing ns a song/' exclaimed all three. 
She smiled : '^ I can but marvel at your choice 
To hear our poet's words through my poor borrowed 
voice." 

f 80 Her window opens to the bay, 
On glistening light or misty gray. 
And there at dawn and set of day 
In prayer she kneels : 
^^ Dear Lord ! " she saith, "to many a home 
680 From wind and wave the wanderers come $ 
I only see the tossing foam 
Of stranger keels. 

'< Blown out and in by summer gales. 
The stately ships, with crowded sails, 
040 And sailors leaning o'er their rails, 
Before me glide ; 
They come, they ^, but nevermore. 
Spice-laden from the Indian shore, 
I see his swift-winged Isidore 
040 The waves divide. 

And once again a fire of hell 

Rained on the Riusian quarters. 
With scream of shot, and barst of sheU, 

And bellowing of the mortars. 

And Irish Nora's eyes are dim 

For a singer, dimib and gory ; 
And English Mary mourns for him 

Who sang of " Annie Lawrie.** 

Sleep, soldiers I still in honored rest 

Your truth and valor wearing : 
The bravest are the tenderest, — 

Xh0 loving are the daring. 
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•* O Thou ! with whom the night is day 
And one the near and far away, 
Look out on yon gray waste, and say 
Where lingers he. 
MO Alive, perchance, on some lone heach 
Or thirsty isle beyond the reach 
Of man, he hears the mocking speech 
Of wind and sea. 

^ O dread and cruel deep, reveal 
MB The secret which thy waves conceal 
And, ye wild sea-birds, hither wheel 

And tell your tale. 
Let winds that tossed his raven hair 
A message from my lost one bear, — 
MO Some thought of me, a last fond prayer 
Or dying wail ! 

" Come, with year dreariest truth shut out 
The fears that haunt me round about ; 
O Grod ! I cannot bear this doubt 
OM That stifles breath. 

The worst is better than the dread ; 
Give me but leave to mourn my dead 
Asleep in trust and hope, instead 
Of life in death ! " 

670 It might have been the evening breeze 
That whispered in the garden trees. 
It might have been the sound of seas 

That rose and fell ; 
But, with her heart, if not her ear, 

6TS The old loved voice she seemed to hear : 
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*^ I wait to meet thee : be of cheer. 
For aU is weU ! " 



1865. 



The sweet voice into silence went, 
A silence which was almost pain 
68Q As throngh it rolled the long lament. 
The cadence of the mournful main* 
Glancing his written pages o'er, 
The Reader tried his part once more ; 
Leaving the land of hackmatack and pine 
680 For Tuscan valleys glad with olive and with vine. 
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PiEBO LucA, known of all the town 
As the gray porter by the Pitti wall 
Where the noon shadows of the gardens fall, 
Sick and in dolor, waited to lay down 
690 His last sad burden, and beside his mat 
The barefoot monk of La Certosa sat. 

Unseen, in square and blossoming garden drifted, 
Soft sunset lights through green Val d'Amo sifted ; 
Unheard, below the living shuttles shifted 
•95 Backward and forth, and wove, in love or strife. 
In mirth or pain, the mottled web of life : 

091. Tlie monaBtwy of La Certosa ia about four miles distant from Florence, 
the scene of this poem. 

683. The Val d*Aino is the TaUey of the river Amo upon the banks of which 
Vlorenoe lies. 
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Bat when at last came upward from the street 
Tinkle of bell and tread of measured feet, 
The sick man started, strove to rise in vain, 

TOO Sinking back heavily with a moan of pain. 
And the monk said, '^ 'T is but the Brotherhood 
Of Mercy going on some errand good : 
Their black masks by the palace-wall I see." 
Piero answered faintly, " Woe is me ! 

705 This day for the first time in forty years 
In vain the bell hath sounded in my ears, 
Calling me with my brethren of the mask, 
Beggar and prince alike, to some new task 
Of love or pity, — haply from the street 

710 To bear a wretch plague-stricken, or, with feet 
Hushed to the quickened ear and feverish brain. 
To tread the crowded lazaretto's floors, 
Down the long twilight of the corridors. 
Midst tossing arms and faces full of pain. 

716 I loved the work : it was its own reward. 
I never counted on it to offset 
. My sins, which are many, or make less my debt 
To the free grace and mercy of our Lord ; 
But somehow, father, it has come to be 

720 In these long years so much a part of me, 
I should not know myself, if lacking it, 

701. The Frate di Misericordia, or Brotherhood of Mercy, an association 
which had its origin in the thirteenth century, is composed mainly of the 
itealthy and prosperous, whose duty it is to nurse the sick, to aid those who 
have been injured by accident, and to secure decent burial to the poor and 
friendless. They are summoned by the sound of a bell, and when it is heard, 
the member slips away from ball-room, or dinner party, or wherever he may 
be, puts on the black robe and hood, entirely concealing his face, slit openings 
being provided for the eyes, and performs the duty assigned to him. This pen 
feet concealment is to aid in securing the perfect equality enjoined by the 
Older. 
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But with the work the worker too would die. 
And in my place some other self would sit 
Joyful or sad, — what matters, if not I ? 

m And now all 's over. Woe is me I " — " My son,'* 
The monk said soothingly, *^ thy work b done ; 
And no more as a servant, but the guest 
Of God thou enterest thy eternal rest 
No toil, no tears, no sorrow for the lost, 

no Shall mar thy perfect bliss. Thou shalt sit down 
Clad in white robes, and wear a golden crown 
Forever and forever." — Piero tossed 
On his sick-pillow : *' Miserable me I 
I am too poor for such grand company ; 

T85 The crown would be too heavy for this gray 
Old head ; and Grod forgive me if I say 
It would be hard to sit there night and day, 
Like an image in the Tribune, doing naught 
With these hard hands, that all my life have wrought, 

T40 Not for bread only, but for pity's sake. 

I 'm dull at prayers : I could not keep awake. 
Counting my beads. Mine 's but a crazy head, 
Scarce worth the saving, if all else be dead. 
And if one goes to heaven without a heart, 

Ti6 God knows he leaves behind his better part. 
I love my fellow-men : the worst I know 
I would do good to. Will death change me so 
That I shall sit among the lazy saints, 
Turning a deaf ear to the sore complaints 

750 Of souls that suffer ? Why, I never yet 
Left a poor dog in the strada hard beset, 

738. The Tribone is a hall in th« UiSizi Palace in Florence, where are aaaem* 
Ued M>me of the most world renowned statues. 
761. Strada^ street. 
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Or ass o'erladen ! Mast I rate man less 

Than dog ot ass, in holy selfishness ? 

Methinks (Lord, pardon, if the thought be sin !) 
T55 The world of pain were better, if therein 

One's heart might still be human, and desires 

Of natural pity drop upon its fires 

Some cooling tears." 

Thereat the pale monk crossed 

His brow, and, muttering, "Madman ! thou art lost! '' 
Teo Took up his pyx and fled ; and, left alone. 

The sick man closed his eyes with a great groan 

That sank into a prayer, " Thy will be done ! " 

Then was he made aware, by soul or ear. 
Of somewhat pure and holy bending o'er him, 
766 And of a voice like that of her who bore him. 
Tender and most compassionate : " Never fear ) 
For heaven is love, as Grod himself is love ; 
Thy work below shall be thy work above." 
And when he looked, lo ! in the stem monk's place 
770 He saw the shining of an angel's face I 
1864. 



The Traveller broke the pause. " I 've seen 

The Brothers down the long street steal. 
Black, silent, masked, the crowd between, 
And felt to doff my hat and kneel 
m With heart, if not with knee, in prayer, 
For blessings on their pious care." 
The Reader wiped his glasses : " Friends of mine, 
We '11 try our home-brewed next, instead of foreign 
wine." 
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THE CHANGELING. 

Fob the fairest maid in Hampton 
Tio They needed not to search, 

Who saw young Anna Favor 
Come walking into church, — 

Or bringing from the meadows^ 
At set of harvest-day, 
T86 The frolic of the blackbirds, 
The sweetness of the hay. 

Now the weariest of all mothers^ 

The saddest two-years bride, 
She scowls m the face of her husband^ 
190 And spurns her child aside. 

'^ Rake out the red coals, goodman, — 
For there the child shall lie, 
Till the black witch comes to fetch her 
And both up chimney fly. 

795 « It 'b never my own little daughter, 
It 's never my own," she said ; 
^ The witches have stolen my Anna, 
And left me an imp instead. 

** Oh, fair and sweet was my baby, 
800 Blue eyes, and hair of gold ; 

But this is ugly and wrinkled, 
Cross, and cunning, and old« 
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" I hate the touch of her fingers, 
I hate tlie feel of her skin ; 
SOB It 's not the milk from my hosom, 
But my blood, that she sucks in. 

'' My face grows sharp with the torment ; 
Look ! my arms are skin and bone ! 
Rake open the red coals, goodman, 
•10 And the witch shall have her own. 

*' She '11 come when she hears it crying. 
In the shape of an owl or bat. 
And she '11 bring us our darling Anna 
In place of her screeching brat." 

S19 Then the goodman, Ezra Dalton, 
Laid his hand upon her head : 
" Thy sorrow is great, O woman ! 
I sorrow with thee," he said. 

'' The paths to trouble are many, 
8S0 And never but one sure way 

Leads out to the light beyond it : 
My poor wife, let us pray." 

Then he said to the great All-Father^ 
" Thy daughter is weak and blind ; 
SSB Let her sight come back, and clothe her 
Once more in her right mind. 

" Lead her out of this evil shadow. 
Out of these fancies wild ; 
Let the holy love of the mother 
S80 Turn again to her child. 
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*^ Make her lips like the lips of Maiy 
Kissing her blessed Son ; 
Let her hands, like the hands of Jesas, 
Best on her little one. 

880 <' Comfort the sool of thy handmaid, 
Open her prison door, 
And Thine shall be all the gloiy 
And praise forevermore." 

Then into the face of its mother 
SM The baby looked up and smiled ; 
And the cloud of her soul was lifted. 
And she knew her little child. 

A beam of the slant west sunshine 
Made the wan face almost fair, 
840 Lit the blue eyes' patient wonder. 
And the rings of pale gold hair. 

She kissed it on lip and forehead. 
She kissed it on cheek and chin. 
And she bared her snow-white bosom 
800 To the lips so pale and thin. 

Oh, fair on her bridal morning 

Was the maid who blushed and smiled. 

But fairer to Ezra Dalton 

Looked the mother of his child. 

800 With more than a lover's fondness 

He stooped to her worn young face. 
And the nursing child and the mother 
He folded in one embrace. 
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<< Blessed be Grod ! " he mnrmared, 
MO " Blessed be God ! " she said ; 
^^ For I see, who once was blmded, — 
I live, who once was dead. 

** Now meant and ride, my goodmaiiy 
As thoa lovest thy own soul ! 
S65 Woe 's me, if my wicked fancies 
Be the death of Goody Cole ! " 

His horse he saddled and bridled, 

And into the night rode he, 
Now through the great black woodland^ 
STO Now by the white-beached sea. 

He rode through the silent clearings, 
He came to the ferry wide, 

And thrice he called to the boatman 
Asleep on the other side. 

ST5 He set his horse to the river, 
He swam to Newbury town, 
And he called up Justice Sewall 
In his nightcap and his gown. 

And the grave and worshipful justice 
880 (Upon whose soul be peace !) 
Set his name to the jailer's warrant 
For Goodwife Cole's release. 

Then through the night the hoof-beats 
Went sounding like a flail ; 
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And Groody Cole at cockcrow 
Came forth from Ipswich jaiL 
1865. 



« Here is a rhyme : I hardly dare 
To ventare on its theme worn out ; 
What seems so sweet hy Doon and Ayr 
I Somids simply silly hereabout ; 

And pipes by lips Arcadian blown 
Are only tin horns at our own. 
Tet still the muse of pastoral walks with us, 
While Hosea Biglow sings, onr new Theocritoa." 



THE MAIDS OF ATTTTASH. 

Attitash, an Indian word signifying '* huckleberry, " is the name 
of a large and beautif ill lake in the northern part of Amesbury. 

•95 In sky and wave the white clouds swam. 
And the blue hills of Nottingham 
Through gaps of leafy green 
Across the lake were seen, 

When, in the shadow of the ash 
900 That dreams its dream in Attitash, 
In the warm summer weather, 
Two maidens sat together. 

They sat and watched in idle mood 
The gleam and shade of lake and wood $ 

889. The hftunts of Robert Bomfl. 
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909 The beach the keen light smotey 

The white sail of a boat ; 

Swan flocks of lilies shoreward lying, 
In sweetness, not in music, dying ; 
Hardback, and virgin's-bower, 
•10 And white-spiked clethra-flower. 

With careless ears they heard the plaah 
And breezy wash of Attitash, 

The wood-bird's| plaintive cry. 

The locust's sharp reply. 

916 And teased the while, with playful hand, 
The shaggy dog of Newfoundland, 
Whose uncouth frolic spilled 
Their baskets berry-filled. 

Then one, the beauty of whose eyes 
9S0 Was evermore a great surprise. 

Tossed back her queenly head, 
And, lightly laughing, said : 

" No bridegroom's hand be mine to hold 
That is not lined with yellow gold ; 
925 I tread no cottage-floor ; 

I own no lover poor. 

" My love must come on silken wings, 
With bridal lights of diamond rings, 
Not foul with kitchen smirch, 
980 With tallow-dip for torch." 
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The other, on whose modest head 
Was lesser dower of beaaty shed. 

With look for home-hearths meet. 

And voice exceeding sweet, 

985 Answered, " We will not rivals be ; 
Take thou the gold, leave love to me; 
Mine be the cottage small, 
And thine the rich man's halL 

'^ I know, indeed, that wealth is good ; 
HO Bat lowly roof and simple food, 
With love that hath no doubt, 
Are more than gold without." 

Hard by a farmer hale and young 
His cradle in the rye-field swung, 
•45 Tracking the yellow plain 

With windrows of ripe grain. 

And still, whene'er he paused to whet 
His scythe, the sidelong glance he met 
Of large dark eyes, where strove 
950 False pride and secret love. 

Be strong, young mower of the grain ; 
That love shall overmatch disdain, 

Its instincts soon or late 

The heart shall vindicate. 

900 In blouse of gray, with fishing-rod. 

Half screened by leaves, a stranger trod 
The margin of the pond. 
Watching the group beyond. 
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The supreme hours unnoted come ; 
HO XJnf elt the turning tides of doom ; 
And so the maids laughed on, 
Nor dreamed what Fate had done,— 

Nor knew the step was Destiny's 
That rustled in the hirchen trees, 
fM As, with their lives forecast, 

Fisher and mower passed. 

Erelong hy lake and rivulet side 
The summer roses paled and died, 
And Autumn's fingers shed 
OTo The maple's leaves of red. 

Through the long gold-hazed afternoon, 
Alone, hut for the diving loon. 
The partridge in the hrake. 
The black duck on the lake, 

9T6 Beneath the shadow of the ash 
Sat man and maid hy Attitash ; 
And earth and air made room 
For human hearts to bloom. 

Soft spread the carpets of the sod, 
oso And scarlet-oak and golden-rod 
With blushes and with smiles 
Lit up the forest aisles. 

The mellow light the lake aslant. 
The pebbled margin's ripple-chant 
•85 Attempered and low-toned. 

The tender mystery owned. 
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And through the dream the lovers dreamed 
Sweet sounds stole in and soft lights streamed ; 
The sunshine seemed to bless, 
MO The air was a caress. 

Not she who lightly laughed is there. 
With scornful toss of midnight halr^ 

Her dark, disdainful eyes, 

And proud lip worldly-wise. 

MS Her haughty vow is still unsaid, 
But all she dreamed and coveted 
Wears, half to her surprise, 
The youthful farmer's guise I 

With more than all her old-time pride 
1000 She walks the rye-field at his side, 
Careless of cot or hall. 
Since love transfigures all. 

Rich beyond dreams, the vantage-ground 
Of life is gained ; her hands have found 
1005 The talisman of old 

That changes all to gold. 

While she who could for love dispense 
With all its glittering accidents. 
And trust her heart alone, 
loio Finds love and gold her own. 

What wealth can buy or art can build 
Awaits her ; but her cup is filled 
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Even now onto the brim ; 
Her world is love and him I 



1860. 



lou The while he heard, the Book-man drew 
A length of make-believing face, 
With smothered mischief laughing through : 

^^ Why, you shall sit in Ramsay's place. 
And, with his Gentle Shepherd, keep 
loso On Yankee hills inunortal sheep, 
While love-lorn swains and maids the seas beyond 
Hold dreamy tryst around your huckleberry-pond." 

The Traveller laughed : <' Sir Galahad 
Singing of love the Trouvere's lay ! 
loss How should he know the blindfold lad 

From one of Vulcan's forge-boys ? " — " Nay, 
He better sees who stands outside 
Than they who in procession ride," 
The Reader answered : ^' selectmen and squire 
1080 Miss, while they make, the show that wayside folks 
admire. 

'' Here is a wild tale of the North, 

Our travelled friend will own as on© 
Fit for a Norland Christmas hearth 
And lips of Christian Andersen. 
1080 They tell it in the valleys green 
Of the fair island he has seen, 

1018. Allan Ramsay, the Scottish poet, wao the author of a pastoral drama 
The Gentle Shepherd. 
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Low lying off the pleasant Swedish shore, 
Washed by the Baltic Sea, and watched by Eln- 
nore." 



KALLUNDBORG CHUECH. 

**Tie stUle, bum min I 
ImoTgeii kommer Fbi, 
Fa*er din, 
Og gi'er dig Esbem Snares (Hue og l^Jerte at lege med 1 ** 

Zealand Bhyim, 

<' Build at Eallandborg by the sea 
1040 A church as stately as church may be, 

And there shalt thou wed my daughter fair," 
Said the Lord of Nesvek to Esbern Snare. 

And the Baron laughed. But Esbern said, 
" Though I lose my soul, I will Helva wed ! " 
1040 And off he strode, in his pride of will, 
To the TroU who dwelt in Ulshoi hilL 
• 
" Build, O Troll, a church for me 
At Kallundborg by the mighty sea ; 
Build it stately, and build it fair, 
1000 Build it quickly," said Esbern Snare. 

But the sly Dwarf said, " No work is wrought 
By Trolls of the Hills, O man, for naught. 
What wilt thou give for thy church so fair? '* 
" Set thy own price," quoth Esbern Snare. 

1042. The name Esbern Snare is anglicized. The Danish form requires the 
word to be pronounced in two syllables, Snah^rVk. 
1046. The TroU m Scandinavian f olk-lare ia a dwarf gifted with Buperhuman 
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1005 '' When Kallundborg church is builded well, 
Thou must the namd of its builder tell, 
Or thy heart and thy eyes must be my boon." 
'* Build/' said Esbern, <^ and build it soon." 

By night and by day the Troll wrought on ; 
1060 He hewed the timbers, he piled the stone ; 
But day by day, as the walls rose fair, 
Darker and sadder grew Esbern Snare. 

He listened by night, he watched by day, 
He sought and thought, but he dared not pray ; 
1060 In vain he called on the Elle-maids shy. 
And the Neck and the Nis gave no reply. 

Of his evil bai^in far and wide 

A rumor ran through the country-side ; 

1065. The Elle-maida ia a general term for elfin-folk. 

1066. The Neck of Scandinayia ia the riyer-aplrit. '* Sometimes he is rep- 
resented as sitting during the summer nights on the surface of the water, like 
a pretty little boy, with golden hair hanging in ringlets, and a red cap on his 
head ; sometimes as above the water, likf a handsome young man, but beneath 
like a horse ; at other times as an old man with a long beard, out of which he 
wrings the water as he sits on the cliffs. The Neck is very severe against any 
haughty maiden who makes an ill return to the love of her wooer ; but should 
be himself fall in love with a maid of human kind, he is the most polite and 
attentive suitor in the world. The Neck ia also a great, mudcian ; he sits on 
the water and plays on his gold harp, the harmony of which operates on all 
nature. The Nisse is the German Kobold and the Scotch Brownie. He seems 
to be of the dwarf family, as he resembles them in appearance, and like them, 
has plenty of money and a dislike to noise and tumult. He is of the sice of a 
year-old child, but has the face of an old man. His usual dress is gray, with 
a pointed red cap, but on Michaelmas Day he wears a round hat like those of 
the peasants. No farm-house goes on well unless there is a Nisse in it, and weU 
it is for the maids and the men when they are in favor with him. They may go 
to their beds and give themselves no trouble about their work, and yet in the 
morning the maids will find the kitchen swept and water brought in, and the 
men will find the horses in the stable well cleaned and curried, and perhajMB a 
supply of com cribbed for them from the neighbors' bams. But he punishes 
them for any irregularity that takes place." Anderson's Norse Myiholo£^. 
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And Helva of Nesvek, young and fair, 
lOTO Prayed for the soul of Esbem Snare. 

And now the church was weUnigh done ; 
One pillar it lacked, and one alone ; 
And the grim Troll muttered, " Fool thou art I 
To-morrow gives me thy eyes and heart ! " 

1075 By Kallundborg in black despair. 

Through wood and meadow, walked Esbem Snare, 
Till, worn and weary, the strong man sank 
Under the birches on Ulshoi bank. 

At his last day's work he heard the Troll 
1080 Hammer and delve in the quarry's hole ; 
Before him the church stood large and fair : 
'^ I have bmlded my tomb," said Esbem Snare. 

And he closed his eyes the sight to hide. 
When he heard a light step at his side : 
1085 " O Esbem Snare ! " a sweet voice said, 
" Would I might die now in thy stead ! " 

With a grasp by love and by fear made strong, 
He held her fast, and he held her long ; 
With the beating heart of a bird afeard, 
1000 She hid her face in his flame-red beard. 

<* O love ! " he cried, " let me look to-day 
In thine eyes ere mine are plucked away ; 
Let me hold thee close, let me feel thy heart 
Ere mine by the Troll is torn apart I 
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lOM " I sinned, O Helva, for love of thee! 

Pray that the Lord Christ pardon me ! ** 
But fast as she prayed, and faster still, 
Hanunered the Troll in Ulshoi hilL 

He knew, as he wrought, that a loving heart 
1100 Was somehow haffling his evil art ; 
For more than spell of Elf or Troll 
Is a maiden's prayer for her lover's soul* 

And Esbem listened, and caught the sound 
Of a Troll-wife singing underground : 
1100 <' To-morrow comes Fine, father thine : 
Lie still and hush thee, baby mine ! 

'< Lie still, my darling ! next sunrise 
Thou 'It play with Esbern Snare's heart and 
eyes I " 
" Ho ! ho ! " quoth Esbem, " is that your game ? 
1110 Thanks to the Troll-wife, I know his name ! " 

The Troll he heard him, and hurried on 
To Kallundborg church with the lacking stone. 
"Too late, Gaffer Fine ! " cried Esbern Snare; 
And Troll and pillar vanished in air ! 

1110 That night the harvesters heard the sound 
Of a woman sobbing underground, 
And the voice of the Hill-Troll loud with blame 
Of the careless singer who told his name. 

1105-110& These lines are a metrical rendering of fhe Zealand rhyme whixA 
heads the poem. 
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Of the Troll of the Church they sing the mne 
iiM By the Northern Sea in the hardest moon ; 
And the fishers of Zealand hear him still 
Scolding hb wife in Ulshoi hill. 

And seaward over its groves of hirch 
Still looks the tower of Kallondhorg church, 
lUB Where, first at its altar, a wedded pair. 

Stood Helva of Nesyek and fishern Snare ! 
1865. 



** What," asked the Traveller, " would our sires, 
The old Norse story-tellers, say 
Of sun-graved pictures, ocean wires, • 
U80 And smoking steamhoats of to-day ? 

And this, O lady, by your leave, 
Recalls your song of yester eve : 
Pray, let us have that' Cable-hymn once more.'' 
<* Hear, hear ! " the Book-man cried, '* the lady has 
the floor. ^ 

US5 " These noisy waves below perhaps 

To such a strain will lend their ear, 
With softer voice and lighter lapse 

Come stealing up the sands to hear, 
And what they once refused to do 
U40 For old King Knut accord to you. 

Nay, even the fishes shall your listeners be, 

As once, the legend runs, they heard St. Anthony." 

1140. It WBS the conrtien of Canute or Knut who pretended that he mled 
Che WATM. The story nukes Knut rebuke his courtiers. 
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THE CABLE HYMN. 

O LONELY bay of Trinity, 
O dreary shores, give ear ! 
iitf Lean down unto the white-lipped sea 
The voice of God to hear ! 

From world to world His couriers fly, 
Thought-winged and shod with fire; 
The angel of His stormy sky 
1150 Rides down the sunken wire. 

What saith the herald of the Lord? 

" The world's long strife is done j 
Close wedded by that mystic cord. 

Its continents are one. 

1100 '' And one in heart, as one in bloody 
Shall all her peoples be ; 
The hands of human brotherhood 
Are clasped beneath the sea. 

" Through Orient seas, o'er Afric's plain 
U60 And Asian mountains borne, 
The vigor of the Northern brain 
Shall nerve the world outworn. 

'< From clime to clime, from shore to shorey 
Shall thrill the magic thread ; 
ueo The new Prometheus steals once more 
The fire that wakes the dead." 
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Throb on, strong puke of thunder ! beat 

From answering beach to beach ; 
Fuse nations in thy kindly heat, 
UTO And melt the chuns of each I 

Wild terror of the sky above. 

Glide tamed and dumb below ! 
Bear gently, Ocean's carrier-dove, 

Thy errands to and fro. 

U70 Weave on, swift shattle of the Loid> 
Beneath the deep so far, 
The bridal robe of earth's accord, 
The funeral shroud of war ! 

For lo ! the fall of Ocean's wall 
U80 Space mocked and time outran ; 

And round the world the thought of all 
. Is as the thought of one I 

The poles unite, the zones agree, 
The tongues of striving cease ; 
1185 As on the Sea of Galilee 

The Christ is whispering, Peace I 
-1858. 



" Glad prophecy ! to this at last," 

The Reader said, '^ shall all things come. 

1173. The date of this poem will remind the reader that it was written wh 
the first Atlantic Gable, the American end of which was in Trinity Ba; 
Newfoundland, had been laid and permitted one or two brief messages bef on 
it was broken. 
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Forgotten be the bugle's blast, 
u»o And battle-music of the dram. 

A little while the world may ran 
Its old mad way, with needle-gon 
And iron-clad, bat trath, at last, shall reign : 
The cradle -song of Christ was never song in 
vain!" 

u»5 Shifting his scattered papers, ^' Here," 
He said, as died the faint applause, 
<' Is something that I found last year 
Down on the island known as Orr's. 
I had it from a fair-haired girl 
1200 Who, oddly, bore the name of Pearl, 

(As if by some droll freak of circumstance,) 
Classic, or wellnigh bo, in Harriet Stowe's ro- 
mance." 
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What flecks the outer gray beyond 
The sundown's golden trail ? 
1205 The white flash of a sea-bird's wing. 
Or gleam of slanting sail ? 
Let young eyes watch from Neck and Point, 

And sea-worn elders pray, — 
The ghost of what was once a ship 
1210 Is sailing up the bay I 

From gray sea-fog, from icy drift, 
From peril and from pain, 
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The home-bound fisher greets thy lights^ 
O handred-harbored Maine ! 
U15 But many a keel shall seaward tnniy 
And many a sail outstand. 
When, tall and white, the Dead Ship looms 
Against the dusk of land. 

She rounds the headland's bristling pines / 
uoo She threads the isle-set bay ; 

No spur of breeze can speed her on, 

Nor ebb of tide delay. 
Old men still walk the Isle of Orr 
Who tell her date and name, 
1225 Old shipwrights sit in Freeport yards 
Who hewed her oaken frame. 

What weary doom of baffled quest, 

Thou sad sea-ghost, is thine ? 
What makes thee in the haunts of home 
12S0 A wonder and a sign ? 

No foot is on thy silent deck, 

Upon thy helm no hand ; 
No ripple hath the soundless wind 

That smites thee from the land I 

1285 For never comes the ship to port, 
Howe'er the breeze may be ; 
Just when she nears the waiting shore 

She drifts again to sea. 
No tack of sail, nor turn of helm, 
ISM Nor sheer of veering side ; 

Stem-fore she drives to sea and night, 
Against the wind and tide. 
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In vain o'er Harpswell Neck the star 
Of evening guides her in ; 
luo In vain for her the lamps are lit 
Within thy tower, Seguin ! 
In vain the harhor-boat shall hail* 

In vain the pilot call ; 
No hand shall reef her spectral sail, 
1S50 Or let her anchor fall. 

Shake, brown old wives, with dreary joy, 

Your gray-head hints of ill ; 
And, over sick-beds whispering low, 

Your prophecies fulfiL 
1255 Some home amid yon birchen trees 

Shall drape its door with woe ; 
And slowly where the Dead Ship sails, 

The burial boat shall row I 

From Wolf Neck and from Flying Point, 
1260 From island and from main. 

From sheltered cove and tided creek, 

Shall glide the funeral train. 
The dead-boat with the bearers four. 
The mourners at her stern, — 
1265 And one shall go the silent way 
Who shall no more return I 

And men shall sigh, and women weep, 
Whose dear ones pale and pine, 

And sadly over sunset seas 
1270 Await the ghostly sign. 

They know not that its sails are filled 
By pity's tender breath, 
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Nor see the Angel at the hehn 
Who steers the Ship of Death! 
1866. 



1ST5 '^ Chill as a down-east hreeze should be/' 

The Book-man said. ^' A ghostly toach 
The legend has. I 'm glad to see 
Yoar flying Yankee beat the Datch." 
^' Well, here is something of the sort 
1S80 Which one midsammer day I caught 
In Narragansett Bay, for lack of fish." 
" We wait," the Traveller said ; " serve hot or cold 
your dish." 



THE PALATINE. 

Block Idflnd in Long Island Sound, called by the Indians Man- 
isees, the isle of the little god, was the scene of a tragic incident a 
hundred years or more ago, when The Palatine^ an emigrant ship 
hound for Philadelphia, driven off its course, came upon the coast 
at this point. A mutiny on board, followed by an inhuman deser- 
tion on the part of the crew, had brought the unhappy passengers 
to the yerge of starvation and madness. Tradition says that 
wreckers on shore, after rescuing all but one of the survivors, set 
fire to the vessel, which was driven out to sea before a gale which 
had sprung up. Every twelvemonth, according to the same tra- 
dition, the spectacle of a ship on fire is visible to the inhabitants 
of the island. 

Leagues north, as fly the gull and auk, 

Point Judith watches with eye of hawk ; 

law Leagues south, thy beacon flames, Montauk I 
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Lonely and wind-shorn, wood-forsaken, 
With never a tree for Spring to waken. 
For tryst of lovers or farewells taken, 

Circled by waters that never freeze, 
u»o Beaten by billow and swept by breeze, 
Lieth the island of Manisees, 

Set at the month of the Sound to hold 
The coast lights up on its turret old, 
Yellow with moss and sea-fog mould. 

UM Dreary the land when gust and sleet 
At its doors and windows howl and beat. 
And winter laughs at its fires of peat ! 

But in summer time, when pool and pond, 
Held in the laps of valleys fond, 
uoo Are blue as the glimpses of sea beyond ; 

When the hills are sweet with the brier^rose, 
And, hid in the warm, soft dells, unclose 
Flowers the mainland rarely knows ; 

When boats to their morning fishing go, 
1805 And, held to the wind and slanting low. 

Whitening and darkening the small sails show, 

Then is that lonely island fair ; 

And the pale healthnseeker findeth theie 

The wine of life in its pleasant air. 
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isio No greener yaUeys the sun inyite. 

On smoother beaches no sea-birds light. 
No blue waves shatter to foam more white ! 

There, circling ever their narrow range, 
Quaint tradition and legend strange 
1315 Live on unchallenged, and knOw no change* 

Old wives spinning their webs of tow. 
Or rocking weirdly to and fro v 
In and out of the peat's doll glow, 

And old men mending their nets of twine, 
uso Talk together of dream and sign, 
Talk of the lost ship Palatine, — 

The ship that, a hundred years before, 
Freighted deep with its goodly store, 
In the gales of the equinox went ashore. 

USB The eager islanders one by one 
Counted the shots of her signal gun, 
And heard the crash when she drove right on I 

Into the teeth of death she sped : 
(May God forgive the hands that fed 
1S80 The false lights over the rocky Head !) 

O men and brothers ! what sights were there ! 
White upturned faces, hands stretched in prayer 1 
Where waves had pity, could ye not spare ? 
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Down swooped the wreckers, like birds of prey 
1S85 Tearing the heart of the ship away, 
And the dead had never a word to say. 

And then, with ghastly shimmer and shine 
Over the rocks and the seething brine, 
They burned the' wreck of the Palatine. 

ISM In their crael hearts, as they homeward sped, 
" The sea and the rocks are dumb," they said : 
^^ There '11 be no reckoning with the dead." 

But die year went round, and when once moie 
Along their foam-white curves of shore 
1845 They heard the line-storm rave and roar. 

Behold ! again, with shimmer and shinOi 
Over the rocks and the seething brine. 
The flaming wreck of the Palatine 1 

So, haply in fitter words than these, 
1850 Mending their nets on their patient knees, 
They tell the lege^d of Manisees. 

Nor looks nor tones a doubt betray ; 
" It is known to us all," they quietly say ; 
" We too have seen it in our day." 

1855 Is there, then, no death for a word once spoken ? 
Was never a deed but left its token 
Written on tables never broken? 
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Do the elements subtle reflections giye ? 
Do pictures of all the ages live 
isfto On Nature's infinite negative^ 

Which, half in sport, in malice halfy 

She shows at times, with shudder or laugh^ 

Phantom and shadow in photograph? 

For still, on many a moonless night, 
ises From Kingston Head and from Montauk light 
The spectre kindles and burns in sight 

Now low and dim, now clear and higher^ 
Leaps up the terrible Ghost of Fire, 
Then, slowly sinking, the flames expire* 

1370 And tiie wise Sound skippers, though skies be fine, 
Beef their sails when they see the sign 
Of the blazing wreck of the Palatine I 

1867. 



" A fitter tale to scream than sing," 

The Book-man said. " Well, fancy, then,** 
1S75 The Reader answered, " on the wing 
The sea-birds shriek it, not for men. 
But in the ear of wave and breeze ! '' 
The Traveller mused : " Your Manisees 
Is fairy-land : ofiE Narragansett shore 
1880 Who ever saw the isle or heard its name before ? 

" 'T is some strange land of Flyaway, 
Whose dreamy shore the ship beguiles, 
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St Brandan's in its searmist gray^ 
% Or sunset loom af Fortunate Isles ! '* 
188B <' No ghost, but solid turf and rock 

Is the good island known as Block," 
The Reader said. " For beauty and for ease 
I chose its Indian name, soft-flowing Manisees I 

*' But let it pass : here is a bit 
1890 Of unrhymed story, with a hint 

Of the old preaching mood in it. 

The sort of sidelong moral squint 
Our friend objects to, which has grown, 
I fear, a habit of my own. 
1895 'T was written when the Asian plague drew near, 
And the land held its breath ^nd paled with sad- 
den fear." 



ABRAHAM DAVENPORT. 

The famous Dark Day of New England, May 19, 1780, was a 
physical puzzle for many years to our ancestors, but its occurrence 
brought something more than philosophical speculation into the 
minds of those who passed through it. The incident of Colonel 
Abraham Davenport's sturdy protest is a matter of history. 

In the old days (a custom laid aside 
With breeches and cocked hats) the people sent 
Their wisest men to make the public laws. 
1400 And so, from a brown homestead, where the 
Sound 
Drinks the small tribute of the Mianas, 
Waved over by the woods of Rippowams, 
And hallowed by pure lives and tranquil deaths, 
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Stamford sent up to the councils of the State 
14M Wisdom and grace in Abraham Davenport 

'T was on a May-day of the far old year 
Seventeen hundred eighty, that there fell 
Over the bloom and sweet life of the Spring, 
Over the fresh earth and the heaven of noon, 

1410 A horror of great darkness, like the night 
In day of which the Norland sagas tell, — 
The Twilight of the Gods. The low-hung sky 
Was black with ominous clouds, save where its rim 
Was fringed with a dull glow, like that which climbs 

1415 The crater's sides from the red hell below. 

Birds ceased to sing, and all the barn-yard fowls 

Roosted ; the cattle at the pasture bars 

Lowed, and looked homeward ; bats on leathern 

wings 
Flitted abroad ; the sounds of labor died ; 

14S0 Men prayed, and women wept; all ears grew 
sharp 
To hear the doom-blast of the trumpet shatter 
The black sky, that the dreadful face of Christ 
Might look from the rent clouds, not as he looked 
A loving guest at Bethany, but stern 

1425 As Justice and inexorable Law. 

Meanwhile in the old State House, dim as ghosts, 
Sat the lawgivers of Connecticut, 
Trembling beneath their legislative robes. 
" It is the Lord's Great Day ! Let us adjourn," 
14S0 Some said ; and then, as if with one accord. 
All eyes were turned to Abraham Davenport. 
He rose, slow cleaving with his steady voice 
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The intolerable hush. " This well may be 
The Day of Judgment which the world awaits ; 

i4S« But be it so or not, I only know 

My present duty, and my Lord's command 
To occupy till He come. So at the post 
Where He hath set me in His providence, 
I choose, for one, to meet Him face to face, — 

i4io No faithless servant frightened from my task, 
But ready when the Lord of the harvest calls ; 
And therefore, with all reverence, I would say, 
Let God do His work, we will see to ours, 
Bring in the candles." And they brought them in. 

1445 Then by the flaring lights the Speaker read, 
Albeit with husky voice and shaking hands. 
An act to amend an act to reg^ulate 
The shad and alewive fisheries. Whereupon 
Wisely and well spake Abraham Davenport, 

1490 Straight to the question, with no figures of speech 
Save the ten Arab signs, yet not without 
The shrewd dry humor natural to the man : 
His awestruck colleagues listening all the while, 
Between the pauses of his argument, 

1465 To hear the thunder of the MTath of God 
Break from the hollow ti*umpet of the cloud. 

And there be stands in memory to this day, 
Erect, self-poised, a rugged face, half seen 
Against the background of unnatural dark, 
iMO A witness to the ages as they pass, 

That simple duty hath no place for fear. 
1866. 
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He ceased : just then the ocean seemed 

To lift a half-faced moon in sight ; 
And, shore-ward, o'er the waters gleamed, 
IMS From crest to crest, a line of light, 
Such as of old, with solemn awe, 
The fishers by Gennesaret saw, 
When dry-shod o'er it walked the Son of God, 
Tracking the waves with light where'er His sandals 
trod. 

14T0 Silently for a space each eye 

Upon that sudden glory turned : 
Cool from the land the breeze blew by, 

The tent-ropes flapped, the long beach churned 
Its waves to foam ; on either hand 
1475 Stretched, far as sight, ^he hills of sand ; 

With bays of marsh, and capes of bush and tree, 
The wood's black shore -line loomed beyond the 
meadowy sea. 

The lady rose to leave. << One song. 

Or hymn," they urged, *• before we part." 
iu« And she, with lips to which belong 
Sweet intuitions of all art, 
Gave to the winds of night a strain 
Which they who heard would hear again ; 
And to her voice the solemn ocean lent, 
I486 Touching its harp of sand, a deep accompani- 
ment. 
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THE WORSHIP OF NATURE. 

The harp at Nature's advent strong 

Has never ceased to play ; 
The song the stars of morning sung 

Has never died away. 

UM And prayer is made, and praise is given. 
By all things near and far ; 
The ocean looketh up to heaven, 
And mirrors every star. 

Its waves are kneeling on the strand, 
1490 As kneels the human knee, 

Their white locks bowing to the sand. 
The priesthood of the sea I 

They pour their glittering treasures forth. 
Their gifts of pearl they bring, 
1000 And all the listening hills of earth 
Take up the song they sing. 

The green earth sends her incense up 

From many a mountain shrine ; 
From folded leaf and dewy cup 
1000 She pours her sacred wine. 

The mists above the morning rills 
Rise white as wings of prayer; 

The altar-curtains of the hills 
Are sunset's purple air. 
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1610 The winds with hymns of praise are load. 
Or low with sobs of pain, — 
The thunder-organ of the cloud, 
The dropping tears of rain. 

With drooping head and branches crossed 
1516 The twilight forest grieves, 

Or speaks with tongues of Pentecost 
From all its sunlit leaves. 

The blue sky is the temple's arch, 
Its transept earth and air, 
2S20 The music of its starry march 
The chorus of a prayer. 

So Nature keeps the reverent frame 

With which her years began, 
And all her signs and voices shame 
US0 The prayerless heart of man* 



The singer ceased. The moon's white rays 

Fell on the rapt, still face of her. 

'' Allah il AUah ! He hath praise 

From all things," said the Traveller. 

1680 " Oft from the desert's silent nights, 

And mountain hymns of sunset lights, 

My heart has felt rebuke, as in his tent 

The Moslem's prayer has shamed my Christian knee 

unbent." 

1628. The first part of the Mahometaa sommons to pnyer : There is one 
God and Mahomet ia hia propheat. 
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He paused, and lo ! far, faint, and slow 
U8S The bells in Newbury's steeples toiled 

The twelve dead hours ; the lamp burned low ; 

The singer sought her canvas fold. 
One sadly said, *' At break of day 
We strike our tent and go our way." 
UM But one made answer cheerily, " Never fear, 
We '11 pitch this tent of ours in type another year/ 



ASSOCIATED POEMS. 



[The Tent on the Beachf as has been pointed out in the Introdno- 
tion, is rather a group of poems lightly connected than a wholo 
poem with interludes and episodes. It reflects Whittier's delight 
in the society of his friends, his pleasure in the old stories that 
gathered about his familiar haunts, and his strong liking for tiie 
ocean and its border. Scattered through his writings are many 
poems which reflect the same interests, and a few of these are here 
given, as having for the most part a kinship with The Tent on the 
Beach, The first has to do with the g^at beach itself. The two 
that follow deal with the real persons who are made to play a part 
in the imaginary beach picnic] 

HAMPTON BEACH. 

The sunlight glitters keen and bright, 

Where, miles away. 
Lies stretching to my dazzled sight 
A luminous belt, a misty light, 
6 Beyond the dark pine bluffs and wastes of sandy gray. 

The tremulous shadow of the Sea ! 

Against its ground 
Of silvery light, rock, hill, and tree, 
Still as a picture, clear and free, 
10 With varying outline mark the coast for miles around. 

On — on — we tread with loose-flung rein 

Our seaward way. 
Through dark-green fields and blossoming grain. 
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Where the wild brier-rose skirts the lane, 
IS And bends above our heads the flowering locust spray. 

Ha ! like a kind hand on my brow 

Comes this fresh breeze, 
Cooling its dull and feverish glow, 
While through my being seems to flow 
so The breath of a new life, the healing of the seas ! 

Now rest we, where this grassy mound 

His feet hath set 
In the great waters, which have bound 
His granite ankles greenly round 
25 With long and tangled moss, and weeds with cool 
spray wet. 
« 
Grood-by to Pain and Care ! I take 

Mine ease to-day : 
Here where these sunny waters break. 
And ripples this keen breeze, I shake 
aoAll burdens from the heart, all weary thoughts away. 

I draw a freer breath, I seem 

Like all I see — 
Waves in the sun, the white-winged gleam 
Of sea-birds in the slanting beam, 
35 And far-off sails which flit before the south-wind free. 

So when Time's veil shall fall asunder. 

The soul may know 
No fearful change, nor sudden wonder. 
Nor sink the weight of mystery under, 
«) But with the upward rise, and with the vastness grow. 
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And all we shrink from now maj seem 

No new revealing ; 
Familiar as our childhood's stream, 
Or pleasant memory of a dream 
4sThe loved and cherished Paat upon the new life 
stealing. 

Serene and mild the untried light 

May have its dawning ; 
And, as in summer's northern night 
The evening and the dawn unite, 
00 The sunset hues of Time blend with the soul's new 
morning. 

I sit alone ; in foam and spray 

Wave after wave 
Breaks on the rocks which, stern and gray. 
Shoulder the broken tide away, 
55 Or murmurs hoarse and^ strong through mossy cleft 
and cave. 

What heed I of the dusty land 

And noisy town ? 
I see the mighty deep expand 
From its white line of glimmering sand 
eo To where the blue of heaven on bluer waves shuts 
down! 

In listless quietude of mind, 

I yield to all 
The change of cloud and wave and wind ; 
And passive on the flood reclined, 
6& I wander with the waves, and with them rise and fall. 
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Bat look, thou dreamer ! wave and shore 

In shadow lie ; 
The night-wind warns me hack once more 
To where, my native hill-tops o'er, 
«D Bends like an arch of fire the glowing sunset sky. 

So then, heach, hluff, and wave, farewell ! 

I bear with me 
No token stone nor glittering shell, 
But long and oft shall Memory tell 
75 Of this brief thoughtful hour of musing by the Sea. 

IN MEMORY. 

JAMES T. FIELDS. 

As a guest who may not stay 
Long and sad farewells to say 
Glides with smiling face away, 

Of the sweetness and the zest 
«0f thy happy life possessed 
Thou hast left us at thy best. 

Warm of heaii; and clear of brain, 
Of thy sun-bright spirit's wane 
Thou hast spared us all the pain. 

10 Now that thou hadt gone away, 
What is left of one to say 
Who was open as the day ? 

6. Mr. FieldB died in Boston, April 24. 1881. 
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What is there to gloss or shun ? 
Save with kindly voices none 
u Speak thy name beneath the son. 

Safe thou art on every side, 
Friendship nothing finds to hide. 
Love's demand is satisfied. 

Over manly strength and worth, 
90 At thy desk of toil, or hearth, 
Played llie lambent light of mirth, — 

Mu'th that lit, but never bamed ; 
All thy blame to pity tamed ; 
Hatred thoa hadst never learned. 

25 Every harsh and vexing thing 
At thy home-fire lost its sting ; 
Where thoa wast was always spring. 

And thy perfect trast in good, 
Faith in man and womanhood, 
80 Chance and change and time withstood. 

Small respect for cant and whine. 
Bigot's zeal and hate malign, 
Had that sunny soul of thine. 

But to thee was duty's claim 
8ft Sacred, and thy lips became 
Reverent with one holy Name. 

33. Chftracterifltically one of the leotureB which Mr. Fields frequently gave 
WM on the duty of cheerfulneas. 
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Therefore, on thy nnknown way, 
Go in God's peace ! We who stay 
Bat a little while delay. 

40 Keep for ns, O friend, where'er 
Thou art waiting, all that here 
Made thy earthly presence dear ; 

Something of thy pleasant past 
On a g^und of wonder cast, 
46 In the stiller waters glassed I 

Keep the human heart of thee ; 
Let the mortal only be 
Clothed in immortality. 

And when fall our feet as fell 
» Thine upon the asphodel, 
Let thy old smile greet ns well ; 

Proving in a world of bliss 
What we fondly dream in this, -— 
Love is one with holiness I 



BAYARD TAYLOR. 

I. 

** And where now, Bayard, will thy footsteps tend ? " 
My sister asked our guest one winter's day. 
Smiling he answered in the Friends' sweet way 

Common to both : '^ Wherever thou shalt send ! 

2. Elizabeth Whittier was herself a poet 
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«Wliat wouldst thou have me see for thee?" She 
laughed, 
Her dark eyes dancmg in the wood-fire's glow : 
'< Loffoden isles, the Kilpis, and the low, 
Unsetting sun on Finmark's fishing craft." 
'< All these and more I soon shall see for thee I " 
10 He answered cheerily : and he kept his pledge 

On Lapland snows, the North Cape's windy wedge, 
And Tromsd freezing in its winter sea. 

He went and came. But no man knows the track 
Of his last journey, and he comes not hack ! 

n. 
15 He brought us wonders of the new and old ; 

We shared all climes with him. The Arab's tent 
To him its story-telling secret lent. 
And, pleased, we listened to the tales he told. 
His task, beguiled with songs that shall endure, 
20 In manly, honest thoroughness he wrought ; 

From humble home lays to the heights of thought 
Slowly he climbed, but every step was sure. 
How, with the generous pride that friendship hath. 
We, who so loved him, saw at last the crown 
25 Of civic honor on his brows pressed down. 
Rejoiced, and knew not that the gift was death. 
And now for him, whose praise in deafened ears 
Two nations speak, we answer bnt with tears 1 

ni. 
O Vale of Chester ! trod by him so oft, 
80 Green as thy June turf keep his memory. Let 

5. Taylor, as well as the Whittiers, was brought up in the Friends' society. 
29. Taylor died at Berlin, where he was American Minister, December 19, 
1878. 
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Nop wood, nor dell, nor storied stream forget. 

Nor winds that blow round lonely Cedarcrof t ; 

Let the home voices greet him in the far, 

Strange land that holds him ; let the messages 
85 Of love pursue him o*er the chartless seas 

And unmapped vastness of his unknown star ! 

Love's language, heard beyond the loud discourse 
Of perishable fame, in every sphere 
Itself interprets ; and its utterance here 
40 Somewhere in God's unfolding universe 

Shall reach our traveller, softening the surprise 
Of his rapt gaze on unfamiliar skies ! 



THE SWAN SONG OF PARSON AVERY. 

In Young's Chronicles of Massachusetts Bay from 162S to 16S6 
may be found Anthony Thacher's Narrative of his Shipwreck, 
Thacher was Avery's companion and survived to tell the tale. 
Mather's Magnolia III. 2, gives further Particulars of Parson 
Avery's End, and suggests the title of the poem. 

[If these books are not accessible, the reader will find the narra- 
tive in The Bodleys^on Wheels."] 

When the reaper's task was ended, and the summer 

wearing late, 
Parson Avery sailed from Newbury, with his wife and 

children* eight. 
Dropping down the river-harbor in the shallop " Watch 

and Wait." 

Pleasantly lay the clearings in the mellow summer- 
mom, 

32L Cedarcrof t was the houae built by Taylor, and set in apaciooa borders. 
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s With the newly planted orchards dropping their fniits 
first-born, 
And the home-roofs like brown islands amid a sea of 
com. 

Broad meadows reached oat seaward the tided creeks 
between, 

And hills rolled wave-like inland, with oaks and wal- 
nuts green ; — 

A fairer home, a goodlier land, his eyes had never 
seen. 

10 Yet away sailed Parson Avery, away where duty led, 
And the voice of God seemed calling, to break the liv- 
ing bread 
To the souls of fishers starving on the rocks of Marble- 
head. 

All day they sailed: at nightfall the pleasant land- 
breeze died. 

The blackening sky, at midnight, its starry lights 
denied, 
15 And far and low the thunder of tempest prophesied ! 

Blotted out were all the coast-lines, gone were rock, and 

wood, and sand ; 
Grimly anxious stood the skipper with the rudder in his 

hand. 
And questioned of the darkness what was sea and what 

was land. 

And the preacher heard his dear ones, nestled round 
him, weeping sore : 
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» << Never heed, my little children ! Christ is walking on 
before 
To the pleasant land of heaven, where the sea shall be 
no more." 

All at once the great cloud parted, like a curtain 

drawn aside, 
To let down the torch of lightning on the terror far 

and wide ; 
And the thunder and the wliirlwind together smote the 

tide. 

25 There was wailing in the shallop, woman's wail and 

man's despair, 
A crash of breaking timbers on the rocks so sharp and 

bare. 
And, through it all, the murmur of Father Avery's 

prayer. 

From his struggle in the darkness with the wild waves 

and the blast, 
On a rock, where every billow broke above him as it 



80 Alone, of all his household, the man of God was cast. 

There a comrade heard him praying, in the pause of 

wave and wind : 
" All my own have gone before me, and I linger just 

behind ; 
Not for life I ask, but only for the rest Thy ransomed 

find! 

" In this night of death I challenge the promise of Thy 
word ! — 
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85 Let me see the great salvation of which mine ears have 
heard ! — 
Let me pass from hence forgiven, through the grace of 
Christ our Lord ! 

^'In the baptism of these waters wash, white my every 

sin, 
And let me follow up to Thee my household and my kin ! 
Open the sea-gate of Thy heaven, and let me enter in ! " 

40 When the Christian sings his deathnsong, all the listen* 

ing heavens draw near, 
And the angels, leaning over the walls of crystal, hear 
How the notes so faint and broken swell to music in 

Grod's ear. 

The ear of God was open to His servant's last request ; 
As the strong wave swept him downward the sweet 
hymn upward pressed, 
45 And the soul of Father Avery went, singing, to its rest 

There was wailing on the mainland, from the rocks of 

Marblehead ; 
In the stricken church of Newbury the notes of prayer 

were read ; 
And long, by board and hearthstone, the living mourned 

the dead. 

And still the fishers outbound, or scudding from the 

squall, 
90 With grave and reverent faces, the ancient tale recall, 
When they see the white waves breaking on the Rock 

of Avery's Fall! 
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From the hills of home forth looking, far beneath the 

tent-like span 
Of the sky, I see the white gleam of the headland of 

Cape Ann. 
Well I know its coves and beaches to the ebb^de 

glimmering down, 
And the white-walled hamlet children of its ancient 

fishing-town. 

« Long has passed the sommer morning, and its memory- 
waxes old. 

When along yon breezy headlands with a pleasant 
friend I strolled. 

Ah ! the autumn sun is shining, and the ocean wind 
blows cool, 

And the golden-rod and aster bloom around thy grave, 
Bantoull 

With the memory of that morning by the summer sea I 

blend 
10 A wild and wondrous story, by the younger Mather 

penned. 
In that quaint Magnalia Christie with all strange and 

marvelous things, 
Heaped up huge and undigested, like the chaos Ovid 

sings. 

4. Gloucester. 

8. Robert Rantonl, a member of Congress from Essex county^ and apolitical 
associate of the poet who wrote a noble poem bearing his name. 

11. The full title of Cotton Mather's work was Magnalia Ckrisii Americana^ 
the Mighty Deeds of Christ in America. 
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Dear to me these far, faint glimpses of the dual life of 

old, 
Inward, grand with awe and reverence ; outward, mean 

and coarse and cold ; 
15 Gleams of mystic beauty playing over dull and vulgar 

clay, 
Golden-threaded fancies weaving in a web of hodden 

gray. 

« 
The great eventful Present hides the Past ; but through 

the din 
Of its loud life hints and echoes from the life behind 

steal in ; 
And the lore of home and fireside, and the legendary 

rhymCy 
90 Make the task of duty lighter which the true man owes 

his time. 

So, with something of the feeling which the Covenanter 
knew, 

When with pious chisel wandering Scotland's moor- 
land graveyards through, 

From the graves of old traditions I part the black- 
berry-vines, 

Wipe the moss from off the headstones, and retouch 
the faded lines. 



35 Where the sea^waves back and forward, hoarse with 
rolling pebbles, ran, 
The garrison-house stood watching on tiie gray rocks 
of Cape Ann ; 

22. See Scott's Old Mortality. 

26i The garrison-hoaaes, of which • veiy few much moderniMd may stiU be 
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On its windy site uplifting gabled roof and pali- 
sade. 

And rough walls of unhewn timber with the moonlight 
overlaid. 

On his slow round walked the sentry, south and east- 
ward looking forth 
80 O'er a rude and broken coast-line, white with breakers 
stretching north, — 

Wood and rock and gleaming sand-drift, jagged capes, 
with bush and tree, 

Leaning inland from the smiting of the wild and gusty 
sea. 

Before the deep-mouthed chimney, dimly lit by dying 

brands, 
Twenty soldiers sat and waited, with their muskets in 

their hands ; 
ssOn the rough-hewn oaken table the venison haunch 

was shared. 
And the pewter tankard circled slowly round from 

beard to beard. 

Long they sat and talked together, — talked of wizards 

Satan-sold ; 
Of all ghostly sights and noises, — signs and wonders 

manifold ; 
Of the spectre-ship of Salem, with the dead men in her 

shrouds, 
40 Sailing sheer above the water, in the loom of morning 

clouds : 



■een, were timber-built hooaes with loop holes through which the IndiaiiB could 
be fired at. 
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Of the marvelous valley hidden in the depths of 

Gloucester woods, 
Full of plants that love the sammer, — blooms of 

warmer latitudes ; 
Where the Arctic birch is braided by the tropic's 

flowery vines, 
And the white magnoliarblossoms star the twilight of 

the pines I 

45 But their voices sank yet lower, sank to husky tones of 
fear, 

As they spake of present tokens of the powers of evil 
near ; — 

Of a spectral host, defying stroke of steel and aim of 
gun; 

Never yet was ball to slay them in the mould of mor- 
tals run! 

Thrice, with plumes and flowing scalp-locks, from the 
midnight wood they came, — 
so Thrice around the block-house marching, met, un- 
harmed, its volleyed flame ; 

Then, with mocking laugh and gesture, sunk in earth 
or lost in air. 

All the ghostly wonder vanished, and the moonlit sands 
lay bare. 

Midnight came : from out the forest moved a dusky 
mass that soon 

Grew to warriors, plumed and painted^ grimly march- 
ing in the moon. 
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05 " Ghosts or witches," said the captain, '< thus I foil the 
Evil One!" 
And he rammed a silver hutton, from his doublet, 
down his gun. 

Once again the spectral horror moved the guarded 

wall about ; 
Once again the leveled muskets through the palisades 

flashed out, 
With that deadly aim the squirrel on his tree-top 

might not shun, 
eo Nor the beach-bird seaward flying with his slant wing 

to the sun. 

Like the idle rain of summer sped the harmless shower 
of lead. 

With a laugh of fierce derision, once again the phan- 
toms fled ; 

Once again, without a shadow on the sands the moon- 
light lay, 

And the white smoke curling through it drifted slowly 
down the bay I 

65 " God preserve us ! " said the captain ; " never mortal 

foes were there ; 
They have vanished with their leader, Prince and 

Power of the air ! 
Lay aside your useless weapons; skill and prowess 

naught avail ; 
They who do the Devil's service wear their master's 

coat of mail! " 

So the night grew near to cock-crow, when again a 
warning call 
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70 Ronsed the score of weary soldiers watching round the 

dusky hall : 
And they looked to flint and priming, and they longed 

for hreak of day ; 
But the captain closed his Bible: -''Let us cease from 

man, and pray ! " 

To the men who went before us, all the unseen 

powers seemed near. 
And their steadfast strength of courage struck its roots 

in holy fear. 
75 Every hand forsook the musket, every head was bowed 

and bare, 
Every stout knee pressed the flag-stones, as the captain 

led in prayer. 

Ceased thereat the mystic marching of the spectres 
round the wall. 

But a sound abhorred, unearthly, smote the ears and 
hearts of all, — 

Howls of rage and shrieks of anguish! Never after 
mortal man 
80 Saw the ghostly leaguers marching round the block- 
house of Cape Ann. 

So to us who walk in summer through the cool and sea- 
blown town. 

From the childhood of its people comes the solemn 
legend down. 

Not in vain the ancient fiction, in whose moral lives 
the youth 

And the fitness and the freshness of an undecaying 
truth. 
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8s Soon or late to all our dwellings come the spectres of 
the mind, 

Douhts and fears and dread forebodings, in the dark- 
ness undefined ; 

Round us throng the grim projections of the heart and 
of the brain, 

And our pride of strength is weakness, and the cunning 
hand is vain. 

In the dark we cry like children ; and no answer from 

on high 
90 Breaks the crystal spheres of silence, and no white 

wings downward fly ; 
But the heavenly help we pray for comes to faith, and 

not to sight, 
And our prayers themselves drive backward aU the 

spirits of the night ! 

A SEA DREAM. 

[This poem was -written in 1874.] 

We saw the slow tides go and come, 
The curving surf-lines lightly drawn, 

The gray rocks touched with tender bloom 
Beneath the fresh-blown rose of dawn. 

5 We saw in richer sunsets lost 

The sombre pomp of showery noons } 

And signalled spectral sails that crossed 

The weird, low light of rising moons. 

On stormy eves from cliff and head 
10 We saw the white spray tossed and spumed ; 
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While over all, in gold and red, 

Its face of fire the lighthouse tamed. 

The rail-car brought its daily crowds. 
Half curious, half indifferent, 
16 like passing sails or floating clouds, 
We saw them as they came and went 

But, one calm morning, as we lay 

And watched the mirage-lifted wall 
Of coast, across the dreamy bay, 
so And heard afar the curlew call/ 

And nearer voices, wild or tame, 

Of airy flock and childish throng, 
Up from the water's edge there came 

Faint snatches of familiar song. 

S5 Careless we heard the singer's choice 
Of old and common airs ; at last 
The tender pathos of his voice 
In one low chanson held us fast. 

A song that mingled joy and pain, 
ao And memories old and sadly sweet ; 
While, timing to its minor strain. 
The waves in lapsing cadence beat. 



The waves are glad in breeze and sun ; 
The rocks are fringed with foam ; 
» I walk once more a haunted shore. 
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A stranger, yet at home, 
A land of dreams I roam. 



Is this the wind, the soft searwind 
That stirred thy locks of hrown ? 
40 Are these the rocks whose mosses knew 
The trail of thy light gown, 
Where boy and girl sat down ? 

I see the gray fort's broken wall, 
The boats that rock below ; 
45 And, out at sea, the passing sails 
We saw so long ago 
Rose-red in morning's glow. 

The freshness of the early time 
On every breeze is blown ; 
50 As glad the sea, as blue the sky, — 
The change is ours alone ; 
The saddest is my own. 

A stranger now, a world-worn man. 
Is he who bears my name ; 
65 But thou, methinks, whose mortal life 
Immortal youth became, 
Art evermore the same. 

Thou art not here, thou art not there. 
Thy place I cannot see ; 
00 1 only know that where thou art 

43. The place that was in the mind of the poet when he wrote thia a 
on the rocks at Marblehead, where he had spent an early morning more than 
forty years before. 
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The blessed angels be, 
And heaven is glad for thee. 

Forgive me if the evil years 

Have left on me their sign ; 

65 Wash out, O soul so beautiful. 

The many stains of mine 

In tears of love divine ! 

I could not look on thee and livey 
K thou wert by my side ; 
70 The vision of a shining one, 

The white and heavenly bride. 
Is well to me denied. 

But turn to me thy dear girl-face 
Without the angel's crown, 
75 The wedded roses of thy lips. 
Thy loose hair rippling down 
In waves of golden brown. 

Look forth once more through space and time, 
And let thy sweet shade fall 
80 In tenderest grace of soul and form 
On memory's frescoed wall, 
A shadow, and yet all ! 

Draw near, more near, forever dear ! 
Where'er I rest or roam, 
85 Or in the city's crowded streets, 
Or by the blown sea foam. 
The thought of thee is home ! 
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At breakfast hour the singer read 
The city news, with comment wise, 
90 Like one who felt the pulse of trade 
Beneath his finger fall and rise. 

His look, his air, his curt speech, told 

The man of action, not of books, 
To whom the comers made in gold 
96 And stocks were more than seaside nooks. 

Of life beneath the life confessed 
His song had hinted unawares ; 

Of flowers in traffic's ledgers pressed, 
Of human hearts in bulls and bears. 

too But eyes in vain were turned to watch 

That face so hard and shrewd and strong ; 
And ears in vain grew sharp to catch 
The meaning of that morning song. 

In vain some sweet-voiced querist sought 
los To sound him, leaving as she came ; 
Her baited album only caught 
A common, unromantic name. 

No word betrayed the mystery fine. 
That trembled on the singer's tongue ; 
uo He came and went, and left no sign 
Behind him save the song he sung. 
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STORM ON LAKE ASQUAM. 

[Whittier divided his time of rest between the beaches and the 
mountain-region of New England. One of his favorite resorts was 
Senter Harbor at the head of Lake Wiunepiseogee, and near by 
Shepard Hill, overlooking Lake Asquam.] 

A CLOUD, like that the old-time Hebrew saw 

On Carmel prophesying rain, began 

To lift itself o'er wooded Cardigan, 
Growing and blackening. Suddenly, a flaw 

6 Of chill wind menaced ; then a strong blast beat 
Down the long valley's murmuring pines, and woke 
The noon-dream of the sleeping lake, and broke 
Its smooth steel mirror at the mountains' feet. 

Thunderous and vast, a fire-veined darkness swept 
10 Over the rough pine-bearded Asquam range ; 
A wraith of tempest, wonderful and strange, 
From peak to peak the cloudy giant stepped. 

One moment, as if challenging the storm, 
Chocorua's tall, defiant sentinel 
15 Looked from his watch-tower ; then the shadow fell. 
And the wild rain-drift blotted out his form. 

And over all the still unhidden sun, 

Weaving its light through slant-blown veils of rain, 
Smiled on the trouble, as hope smiles on pain ; 
m And, when the tumult and the strife were done, 
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With one foot on the lake, and one on land, 
Framing within his crescent's tinted streak 
A faroff picture of the Melvin peak, 

Spent hroken clouds the rainbow's angel spanned. 



MABEL MARTIN. 

[This poem was published in 1875, but it had al- 
ready appeared in an earlier version in 1860 under the 
title of The Witch's Daughter in Home Ballads and 
other Poems. Mabel Martin is in the same measure as 
The Witch's Daughter, and many of the verses ai'e 
the same, but the poet has taken the first draft as a 
sketch, filled it out, adding verses here and there, alter- 
ing lines and making an introduction, so that the new 
version is a third longer than the old. The reader will 
find it interesting to compare the two poems. The scene 
is laid on the Merrimack, as Deer Island and Hawks- 
wood, near Newburyport, intimate. A fruitful compar- 
ison might be drawn between the treatment of such sub- 
jects by Whittier and by Hawthorne.] 



PART I. 
THE RIVER VALLEY. 

Across the level table-land, 
A grassy, rarely trodden way, 
With thinnest skirt of birchen spray 

And stunted growth of cedar, leads 
» To where you see the dull plain fall 
Sheer off, steep-slanted, ploughed by aU 
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The seaAons' ramfalls. On its brink 
The over-leaning harebells swing ; 
With roots half bare the pine-trees ding ; 

10 And, through the shadow looking west, 
You see the wavering river flow 
Along a vale, that far below 

Holds to the sun, the sheltering hills, 
And glimmering water-line between, 
16 Broad fields of corn and meadows green, 

And fruit-bent orchards grouped around 
The low brown roofs and painted eaves. 
And chimney-tops half hid in leaves. 

No warmer valley hides behind 
so Yon wind-scourged sand-dunes, cold and bleak, 
No fairer river comes to seek 

The wave-sung welcome of the sea. 
Or mark the northmost border line 
Of sun-loved growths of nut and vine. 

M Here, ground-fast in their native fields, 
Untempted by the city's gain, 
The quiet farmer folk remain 

Who bear the pleasant name of Friends, 
And keep their fathers' gentle ways 
so And simple speech of Bible days ; 

In whose neat homesteads woman holds 
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With modest ease her equal place. 
And wears upon her tranquil face 

The look of one who, merging not 
85 Her self-hood in another's will. 

Is love's and duty's handmaid stilL 

Pass with me down the path that winds 
Through hirches to the open land, 
Where, close upon the river strand 

40 You mark a cellar, vine-o'errun, 

Above whose wall of loosened stones 
The sumach lifts its reddening cones, 

And the black nightshade's berries shine. 
And broad, unsightly burdocks fold 
45 The household ruin century-old. 

Here, in the dim colonial time 

Of sterner lives and gloomier faith, 
A woman lived, tradition saith. 

Who wrought her neighbors foul annoy, 
50 And witched and plagued the countrynside, 
Till at the hangman's hand she died. 

Sit with me while the westering day 
Falls slantwise down the quiet vale. 
And, haply, ere yon loitering sail, 

ro That round the upper headland falls 
Below Deer Island's pines, or sees 
Behind it Hawkswood's belt of trees 
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Rise black against the sinking sun. 
My idyl of its days of old, 
CO The valley's legend shall be toUL 



PART IL 

THE HUSKIXa. 

It was the pleasant harvest-timey 
When cellar-bins are closely stowed. 
And garrets bend beneath their load. 

And the old swallow-haunted bams, — 
«5 Brown-gabled, long, and full of seams 

Through which the moted sunlight streamsi 

And winds blow freshly in, to shake 
The red plumes of the roosted cocks. 
And the loose hay-mow's scented locks, — 

TO Are filled with summer's ripened stores, 
Its odorous grass and barley sheaves, 
From their low scaffolds to their eaves. 

On Esek Harden's oaken floor. 

With many an autunm threshing worn, 
vo Lay the heaped ears of unhusked com. 

And thither came young men and maids. 
Beneath a moon that, large and low, 
Lit that sweet eve of long ago. 

They took their places ; some by chance, 
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•0 And others by a merry voice ^ 

Or sweet smile guided to their choice. 

How pleasantly the rising moon, 
Between the shadow of the mows, 
Looked on them through the great elm-boughs ! 

M On sturdy boyhood, sun-embrowned, 
On girlhood with its solid curveb 
Of healthful strength and painless nerves ! 

And jests went round, and laughs that made 
The house-dog answer with his howl, 
90 And kept astir the barn-yard fowl ; 

And quaint old songs their fathers sung 
In Derby dales and Yorkshire moors, 
Ere Norman William trod their shores ; 

And tales, whose merry license shook 
•6 The fat sides of the Saxon thane. 
Forgetful of the hovering Dane, — 

Bude plays to Celt and Cimbri known. 
The charms and riddles that beguiled 
On Oxus' banks the young world's child, — 

100 That primal picture-speech wherein 

Have youth and maid the story told, 
So new in each, so dateless old, 

99. The Oxus, which was the great river of Upper Asia, flowed past what 
has been regarded as the birthplace of Western people, who emigrated from 
tiiat centre. Some of the riddles and plays which we have are of great antiq. 
uity and may have been handed down from the time when our ancestors were 
still Asiatics. 
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Recalling pastoral Bath in her 
Who waited, blushing and demorey 
106 The red-ear's kiss of forfeiture. 



PART in. 

THE witch's DAUGHTEB. 

But still the sweetest voice was mute 
That river-valley ever heard 
From lips of maid or throat of bird ; 

For Mabel Martin sat apart, 
110 And let the hay-mow's shadow fall 
Upon the loveliest face of all. 

She sat apart, as one forbid, 

Who knew that none would condescend 
To own the Witch-wife's child a friend. 

115 The seasons scarce had gone their round, 
Since curious thousands thronged to see 
Her mother at the gallows-tree ; 

And mocked the prison-palsied limbs 
That faltered on the fatal stairs, 
120 And wan lip trembling with its prayers I 

Few questioned of the sorrowing child, 
Or, when they saw the mother die, 
Dreamed of the daughter's agony. 

117. In Upham's History of Salem Witchcraft will be found an aceonxit of 
fhe trial and execution of Susanna Martin for witchcraft. 
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They went up to their homes that day, 
iSB As men and Christians justified : 

God willed it, and the wretch had died I 

Dear Grod and father of us all, 
Forgive onr faith in cruel lies, — 
Forgive the blindness that denies ! 

ISO 'Forgive thy creature when he takes, 
For the all-perfect love Thou art, 
Some grim creation of his heart 

Cast down our idols, overturn 
Our bloody altars ; let us see 
uo Thyself in Thy humanity ! 

Tonng Mabel from her mother's grave 
Crept to her desolate hearth-stone. 
And wrestled with her fate alone ; 

With love, and anger, and despair, 
140 The phantoms of disordered sense, 
The awful doubts of Providence I 

Oh, dreary broke the winter days. 
And dreary fell the winter nights 
When, one by one, the neighboring lights 

iw Went out, and human sounds grew still. 
And all the phantom-peopled dark 
Closed round her hearth-fire's dying spark. 

And summer days were sad and long. 
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And sad the uncompanioned eves, 
160 And sadder sunset-tinted leaves. 

And Indian Summer's airs of balm ; 
She scarcely felt the soft caress, 
The beauty died of loneliness ! 

The school-boys jeered her as they passed, 

U6 And, when she sought the house of priayer, - 

Her mother's curse pursued her there. 

And still o'er many a neighboring door 
She saw the horseshoe's curved charm. 
To guard against her mother's harm : 

leo That mother, poor and sick and lame. 
Who daily, by the old arm-chair, 
Folded her withered hands in prayer ; — 

Who turned, in Salem's dreary jail. 
Her worn old Bible o'er and o'er, 
i«» When her dim eyes could read no more ! 

Sore tried and pained, the poor girl kept 
Her faith, and trusted that her way. 
So dark, would somewhere meet the day* 

And still her weary wheel went round 
MO Day after day, with no relief : 

Small leisure have the poor for grief* 
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PART IV. 

THE CHAMPION. 

So in the shadow Mabel sits ; 

Untouched by mirth she sees and hearSy 
Her smile is sadder than her tears. 

m But cruel eyes have found her out, 
And cruel lips repeat her name, 
And taunt her with her mother's shame^ 

She answered not with railing words. 
But drew her apron o'er her face, 
iM And, sobb^ig, glided from the place. 

And only pausing at the door, 

Her sad eyes met the troubled gaze 
Of one who, in her better days. 

Had been her warm and steady friend, 
186 Ere yet her mother's doom had made 
Even Esek Harden half afraid. 

He felt that mute appeal of tears. 
And, starting, with an angry frown. 
Hushed all the wicked murmurs down. 

190 << Good neighbors mine," he sternly said, 
'^ This passes harmless mirth or jest; 
I brook no insult to my guest. 
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" She is indeed her mother's child ; 
Bat God's sweet pity ministers 
iM Unto no whiter soul than hers. 

'' Let Goody Martin rest in peace ; 
I never knew her harm a fly, 
And witch or not, God knows — not L 

" I know who swore her life away ; 
SM And as God lives I 'd not condemn 
An Indian dog on word of them." 

The hroadest lands in all the town, 
. The skill to gaide, the power to awe, 
Were Harden's ; and his word was law. 

SM None dared withstand him to his face. 
But one sly maiden spake aside : 
" The little witch is evil-eyed ! 

" Her mother only killed a cow, 
Or witched a chnrn or dairy-pan ; 
S10 But she, forsooth, must charm a man I ^ 



PART V. 

IN THE SHADOW. 

Poor Mabel, homeward turning, passed 
The nameless terrors of the wood, 
And saw, as if a ghost pursued, 

Her shadow gliding in the moon ; - 
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SID The soft breath of the west-wind gave 
A chill as from her mother's grave. 

How dreary seemed the silent house ! 
Wide in the moonbeams' ghastly glare 
Its windows had a dead man's stare ! 

ISO And, like a gaunt and spectral hand, 
The tremulous shadow of a birch 
Reached out and touched the door's low porch. 

As if to lift its latch : hard by, 
A sudden warning call she heard, 
tSD The night-cry of a brooding bird. 

She leaned against the door ; her face. 
So fair, so young, so full of pain, 
White in the moonlight's silver rain. 

The river, on its pebbled rim, 
ISO Made music such as childhood knew ; 

The door-yard tree was whispered through 

By voices such as childhood's ear 
Had heard in moonlights long ago ; 
And through the willow-boughs below 

»» She saw the rippled waters shine ; 

Beyond, in waves of shade and light. 
The hills rolled off into the night 

She saw and heard, but over all 
A sense of some transforming spell, 
SM The shadow on her sick heart felL 
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And still across the wooded space 
The harvest lights of Harden shone, 
And song and jest and laugh went on. 

And he, so gentle, true, and strong, 
•45 Of men the hravest and the best. 

Had he, too, scorned her with the rest ? 

She strove to drown her sense of wrong, 
And, in her old and simple way. 
To teach her bitter heart to pray. 

MO Poor child ! the prayer, begun in faith 
Grew to a low, despairing cry 
Of utter misery : " Let me die ! 

" Oh I take me from the scornful eyes, 

And hide me where the cruel speech 

255 And mocking finger may not reach ! 

" I dare not breathe my mother's name: 
A daughter's right I dare not crave 
To weep above her unblest grave ! 

" Let me not live until my heart, 
wo With few to pity, and with none 
To love me, hardens into stone. 

" O God ! have mercy on thy child, 

Whose faith in Thee grows weak and small, 
And take me ere I lose it all ! " 

s«6 A shadow on the moonlight fell. 
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And murmuring wind and wave became 
A voice whose burden was her name. 



PART VL 

THE BETBOTHAL. 

Had then God heard her ? Had He sent 
His angel down ? In flesh and blood, 
STO Before her Esek Harden stood ! 

He laid his hand upon her arm : 
'^ Dear Mabel this no more shall be ; 
Who scoffs at 70U must scoff at me. 

^ You know rough Esek Harden weU ; 
S75 And if he seems no suitor gay, 

And if his hair is touched with gray, 

" The maiden grown shall never find 

His heart less warm than when she smiled) 
Upon his knees, a little child ! " 

«8o Her tears of grief were tears of joy, 
As, folded in his strong embrace, 
She looked in Esek Harden's face. 

" Oh, truest friend of all ! " she said, 
" God bless you for your kindly thought, 
S86 And make me worthy of my lot ! " 

He led her forth, and, blent in one. 
Beside their happy pathway ran 
The shadows of the maid and man. 
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He led her through his dewy fields, 
t90 To where the swinging lanterns glowed. 
And through the doors the huskers showed. 

** Grood friends and neighbors ! " Esek said, 
" I 'm weary of this lonely life ; 
In Mabel see my chosen wife I 

195 " She greets you kindly, one and all ; 
The past is past, and all offence 
Falls harmless from her innocence. 

'' Henceforth she stands no more alone ; 
You know what Esek Harden is ; ^ 
800 He brooks no wrong to him or his. 

-^ Now let the merriest tales be told, 
And let the sweetest songs be sung 
That ever made the old heart young! 

" For now the lost has found a home ; 
S06 And a lone hearth shall brighter bum. 
As all the household joys return ! " 

Oh, pleasantly the harvest-moon. 
Between the shadow of the mows. 
Looked on them through the great elm-boughs! 

810 On Mabel's curls of golden hair. 

On Esek's shaggy strength it fell ; 
And the wind whispered, " It is well I '* 



COBBLER KEEZAR'S VISION. 

[" This ballad was written," Mr. Whittier says, " on 
the occasion of a Horticultural Festival. Cobbler Eee- 
zar was a noted character among the first settiers in the 
valley of the Merrimack."] 



The beaver cut his timber 

With patient teeth that day, 
The minks were fish-wards, and the crows 

Surveyors of highway, — 

B When Eeezar sat on the hill-side 
Upon his cobbler's form. 
With a pan of coals on either hand 
To keep his waxed-ends warm. 

And there, in the golden weather, 
10 He stitched and hammered and sung ; 
In the brook he moistened his leather, 
In the pewter mug his tongue. 

Well knew the tough old Teuton 
Who brewed the stoutest ale, 
u And he paid the goodwife's reckoning 
In the coin of song and tale. 

The songs they still are singing 
Who dress the hills of vine. 
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The tales that haunt the Brocken 
to And whisper down the Rhine. 

Woodsy and wild and lonesome, 

The swift stream wound away, 
Through birches and scarlet maples 

Flashing in foam and spray, — 

M Down on the sharp-homed ledges 
Plunging in steep cascade, 
Tossing its white-maned waters 
Against the hemlock's shade. 

Woodsy and wild and lonesome, 
80 East and west and north and south ; 
Only the village of fishers 
Down at the river's mouth ; 

Only here and there a clearing. 
With its farm-house rude and new, 
85 And tree-stumps, swart as Indians, 
Where the scanty harvest grew. 

No shout of home-bound reapers, 

No vintage-song he heard. 
And on the green no dancing feet 
40 The merry violin stirred. 

" Why should folk be glum," said Eeezar, 
" When nature herself is glad, 

19. The Brocken is the highest summit of the Hartz range in Gtennany, 
and a great body of superstitions has gathered about the whole range. May- 
day night, called Walpurgis Night, is held to be the time of a groat witch fe»> 
tival on the Brocken. 
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And the painted woods are laughing 
At the faces so soar and sad ? " 



«B Small heed had the careless cobhler 
What sorrow of heart was theirs 
Who traveled in pain with the births of Grod, 
And planted a state with prayers, — 

Hunting of witches and warlocks, 
w Smiting the heathen horde, — 
One hand on the mason's trowel, 
And one on the soldier's sword ! 

But give him his ale and cider, 
Give him his pipe and song, 
96 Little he cared for Church or State, 
Or the balance of right and wrong. 

" 'T is work, work, work," he muttered, — 

" And for rest a snuffle of psalms ! " 
He smote on his leathern apron 
60 With his brown and waxen pahns. 

" Oh for the purple harvests 
Of the days when I was young ! 

For the merry grape-stained maidens, 
And the pleasant songs they sung ! 

65 " Oh for the breath of vineyards, 
Of apples and nuts and wine ! 
For an oar to row and a breeze to blow 
Down the grand old river Rhine ! " 
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A tear in hb blue eye glistened, 
TO And dropped on his beard so gray* 
''Old, old am I," said Eeezar, 

'' And the Rhine flows far away I '' 

Bat a cunning man was the cobbler ; 
He could call the birds from the trees, 
TB Charm the black snake out of the ledges. 
And bring back the swarming bees. 

All the virtues of herbs and metals. 

All the lore of the woods, he knew. 
And the arts of the Old World mingled 
80 With the marvels of the New- 
Well he knew the tricks of magic. 

And the lapstone on his knee 
Had the gift of the Mormon's goggles, 
Or the stone of Doctor Dee. 

•5 For the mighty master Agrippa 
Wrought it with spell and rhyme 
From a fragment of mystic moonstone 
In the tower of Nettebheim. 

To a cobbler Minnesinger 
90 The marvellous stone gave he, — 
And he gave it, in turn, to Eeezar, 
Who brought it over the sea. 

84. Dr. John Dee was a man of rast knowledge, who had an extenaiTe ma* 
seum, library, and apparatus ; he claimed to be an astrologer, and had acquired 
the reputation of havii^ dealings with evil spirits, uid a mob was raised which 
destroyed the greater part of his possessions. He professed to raise the dead 
and had a magic crystal. He died a pauper in 1608. 

86. Henry Cornelius Agrippa ( 1486-1535) was an alchemiit. 
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He held up that mystic lapstone, 
He held it up like a lens, 
90 And he counted the long years coming 
By twenties and by tens. 

^ One hundred years, " quoth Eeezar, 

"Andfifty havel told: 
Now open the new before me, 
100 And shut me out the old I " 

like a cloud of mist, the blackness 

Boiled from the magic stone. 

And a marvellous picture mingled 

The unknown and the known. 

too Still ran the stream to the river. 
And river and ocean joined ; 
And there were the bluffs and the blue searliney 
And cold north hills behind. 

But the mighty forest was broken 
uo By many a steepled town. 

By many a white-walled f arm-honsey 
And many a gamer brown. 

Taming a score of miU-wheels, 
The stream no more ran free ; 
110 White sails on the winding river, 
White sails on the far-off sea. 

Below in the noisy village 

The flags were floating gay, 
And shone on a thousand faces 
ISO The light of a holiday. 
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Swiftly the rival ploughmen 

Turned the brown earth from their shares ; 
Here were the farmer's treasures, 

There were the craftsman's wares. 

125 Golden the goodwife's butter, 
Ruby her currant-wine ; 
Grand were the strutting turkeys, 
Fat were the beeves and swine* 

Yellow and red were the apples, 
180 And the ripe pears russet-brown. 
And the peaches had stolen blushes 
From the girls who shook them down. 

And with blooms of hill and wild-wood, 
That shame the toil of art, 
186 Mingled the gorgeous blossoms 
Of the garden's tropic heart. 

" What is it I see ? " said Keezar : 

" Am I here, or am I there ? 
Is it a f 6te at Bingen ? 
iM Do I look on Frankfort fair ? 

'^ But where are the clowns and puppets, 
And imps with horns and tail ? 

And where are the Hhenish flagons ? 
And where is the foaming ale ? 

145 " Strange things, I know, will happen, — 
Strange things the Lord permits ; 
But that droughty folk should be jolly 
Puzzles my poor old wits. 
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" Here are smiling manly faces, 
uo And the maiden's step is gay ; 

Nor sad by thinking, nor mad by drinking. 
Nor mopes, nor fools, are they. 

Here 's pleasure without regretting, 
And good without abuse, 
105 The holiday and the bridal 
Of beauty and of use. 

"Here 's a priest and there is a Quaker, — 

Do the cat and dog agree ? 
Have they burned the stocks for oven-wood ? 
uo Have they cut down the gallows-tree ? 

" Would the old folks know their children ? 

Would they own the graceless town, 
With never a ranter to worry 

And never a witch to drown ? " 

iM Loud laughed the cobbler Keezar, 
Laughed like a school-boy gay ; 
Tossing his arms above him. 
The lapstone rolled away. 

It rolled down the rugged hill-side, 
170 It spun like a wheel bewitched, 

It plunged through the leaning willows. 
And into the river pitched. 

There, in the deep, dark water, 
The magic stone lies still, 
170 Under the leaning willows 
In the shadow of the hilL 
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But oft the idle fisher 

Sits on the shadowy hank. 
And his dreams make mairellons pictures 
iM Where the wizard's htpstone sank. 

And stOl, in the sonmier twilights. 
When the river seems to ran 

Oat from the inner g^ory. 
Warm with the melted son, 

us The weaiy miU-^l lingers 

Beside the charmed stream, 
And the sky and the golden water 
Shape and color her dream. 

Fair wave the sunset gardens, 
iM The rosy signals fly ; 

Her homestead heckons from the cloud. 
And love goes saUing by ! 



BARCLAY OF URT. 

[AMOxa the earliest converts to the doctrines of 
Friends in Scotland was Barclay of Ury, an old and 
distinguished soldier, who had fought under Gustavus 
Adolphus in Germany. As a Quaker, he became the 
object of persecution and abuse at the hands of the 
magistrates and the populace. None bore the indigni- 
ties of the mob with greater patience and nobleness of 
soul than this once proud gentleman and soldier. One 
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of his friends, on an occasion of uncommon rudeness, 
lamented that he should be treated so harshly in his old 
age who had been so honored before. '' I find more 
satisfaction," said Barclay, '' as well as honor, in being 
thus insulted for my religious principles, than when, a 
few years ago, it was usual for the magistrates, as I 
passed the city of Aberdeen, to meet me on the road and 
conduct me to public entertainment in their hall, and then 
escort me out again, to gain my favor." — Whittier.'] 



Up the streets of Aberdeen, 
By the kirk and college green, 

Rode the Laird of Ury ; 
Close behind him, close beside, 
6 Foul of mouth and evil-eyed. 

Pressed the mob in fury. 

Flouted him the drunken churl. 
Jeered at him the serving-girl, 

Prompt to please her master ; 
10 And, the begging carlin, late 
Fed and clothed at Ury's gate. 

Cursed him as he passed her. 

Yet, with calm and stately mien, 
Up the streets of Aberdeen 
u Came he slowly riding ; 

And, to all he saw and heard 
Answering not with bitter word, 
Turning not for chiding. 
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Came a troop with broadswords swingings 
10 Bits and bridles sharply ringing, 

Loose and free and froward ; 
Qaoth the foremost, ^^ Ride him down ! 
Fash him ! prick him I through the town 

Drive the Quaker coward ! " 

« But from out the thickening crowd 

Cried a sudden voice and loud : 
"Barclay! Ho! a Barclay!" 

And the old man at his side 

Saw a comrade, battle tried, 
»o Scarred and sunburned darkly 

Who with ready weapon bare. 
Fronting to the troopers there, 

Cried aloud : " God save us, 
Call ye coward him who stood 
»o Ankle deep in Liitzen's blood. 

With the brave Gustavus ? " 

" Nay, I do not need thy sword, 
Comrade mine," said Ury's lord s 

" Put it up, I pray thee : 
40 Passive to His holy will. 
Trust I in my Master still. 

Even though He slay me. 

" Pledges of thy love and faith. 
Proved on many a field of death, 
« Not by me are needed." 

35. It was at Llitzen, near Leipzig, that GustaTtus Adolphua fell in 1632. He 
was the hero of Schiller's Wallenstein, which Carlyle calls **the greatest 
tragedy of the eighteenth century.'* 
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Marvelled much that henchman bold. 
That his laird, so stout of old, 
Now so meekly pleaded. 

" Woe 's the day I " he sadly said, 
M With a slowly shaking head, 

And a look of pity ; 
"Ury's honest lord reviled, 
Mock of knave and sport of child, 

In his own good city ! 

M '^ Speak the word, and, master miney 

As we charged on Tilly's line, 
And his Walloon lancers. 

Smiting through their midst we '11 teaeh 

Civil look and decent speech 
eo To these boyish prancers ! " 

" Marvel not, mine ancient friend, 
Like beginning, like tlie end : " 

Quoth the Laird of Ury, 
" Is the sinful servant more 
w Than his gracious Lord who bore 

Bonds and stripes in Jewry ? 

** Give me joy that in His name 
I can bear, with patient frame, 
All these vain ones offer ; 
TO While for them He suffereth long, 
Shall I answer wrong with wrong. 
Scoffing with the scoffer ? 

66. Count de Ully was a fierce soldier under Wallenstein, who in the Thirty 
Years* War laid siege to Magdeburg, and after two years took it and displayed 
great barbarity toward the inhabitants. The phrase, " like old Tilly," is still 
beard sometimes in New England of any piece of special ferocity. 
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^ Happier I, with loss of all, 
Hunted, outlawed, held in thrall, 
t5 With few friends to greet me, 

Than when reeve and squire were seen. 
Biding out from Aberdeen, 

With bared heads to meet me. 

" When each goodwife, o'er and o'er, 
•0 Blessed me as I passed her door ; 

And the snooded daughter, 
Through her casement glancing down. 
Smiled on him who bore renown 

From red fields of slaughter. 

w << Hard to feel the stranger's scoff. 
Hard the old friend's falling off. 

Hard to learn forgiving ; 
But the Lord His own rewards. 
And His love with theirs accords, 

M Warm and fresh and living. 

^^ Through this dark and stormy night 
Faith beholds a feeble light 

Up the blackness streaking ; 
Knowing God's own time is best, 
•6 In a patient hope I rest 

For the full day-breaking ! " 

So the Laird of XJry said, 
Turning slow his horse's head 

Towards the Tolbooth prison, 
too Where, through iron grates, he heard 
Poor disciples of the Word 

Preach of Christ arisen I 
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Not in vain, Confessor old, 
Unto us the tale is told 
106 Of thy day of trial ; 

Every age on him, who strays 
From its broad and beaten ways, 
Pours its sevenfold vial. 

Happy he whose inward ear 
uo Angel comfortings can hear, 

O'er the rabble's laughter ; 
And while Hatred's fagots bum, 
Glimpses through the smoke discern 

Of the good hereafter. 

115 Knowing this, that never yet 

Share of Truth was vainly set 
In the world's wide fallow ; 

After hands shall sow the seed. 

After hands from hill and mead 
ISO Reap the harvests yellow. 

Thus, with somewhat of the Seer, 
Must the moral pioneer 

From the Future borrow ; 
Clothe the waste with dreams of grain, 
ISO And, on midnight's sky of rain, 
Faint the golden morrow I 
8 



MAUD MULLER. 

Maud Mulleb, on a suinmer's day. 
Raked the meadow sweet with hay. 

Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 

■ Singing she wrought, and her merry glee 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 

But when she glanced to the far-off town. 
White from its hiU-slope looking down. 

The sweet song died, and a vague unrest 
!• And a nameless longing filled her breast, — 

A wish, that she hardly dared to own, 
For something better than she had known. 

The Judge rode slowly down the lane, 
Smoothing his horse's chestnut mane. 

IB He drew his bridle in the shade 
Of the apple-trees, to greet the maid, 

And asked a draught from the spring that flowed 
Through the meadow across the road. 

She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up, 
ao And Med for him her small tin cup. 
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And blushed as she gave it, looking down 
On her feet so bare, and her tattered gown* 

'^ Thanks ! " said the Judge ; << a sweeter draught 
From a fairer hand was never quaffed." 

3s He spoke of the grass and flowers and trees, 
Of the singing birds and the humming bees ; 

Then talked of the ha3ring, and wondered whether 
The cloud in the west would bring foul weather. 

And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown, 
so And her graceful ankles bare and brown ; 

And listened, while a pleased surprise 
Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 

At last, like one who for delay- 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 

^ Maud Muller looked and sighed : " Ah me ! 
That I the Judge's bride might be ! 

" He would dress me up in silks so fine, 
And praise and toast me at his wine. 

" My father should wear a broadcloth coat 
40 My brother should sail a painted boat. 

" I 'd dress my mother so grand and gay. 
And the baby should have a new toy each day. 
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'* And I ■ d feed the hungry and clothe the poor. 
And all should bless me who left our door." 

«6 The Judge looked back as he climbed the hilly 
And saw Maud Muller standing still. 

" A form more fair, a face more sweety 
Ne'er hath it been my lot to meet 

*^ And her modest answer and graceful air 
M Show her wise and good as she is fair. 

" Would she were mine, and I, to-day. 
Like her, a harvester of hay : 

'^ No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs^ 
Nor weary lawyers with endless tongues, 

w " But low of cattle and song of birds, 
And health and quiet and loving words." 

But he thought of his sisters proud and cold, 
And his mother vain of her rank and gold. 

So, closing his heart, the Judge rode on, 
•0 And Maud was left in the field alone. 

But the lawyers smiled that afternoon. 
When he hunmied in court an old love-tune ; 

And the young girl mused beside the well 
Till the rain on the unraked clover f elL 
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M He wedded a wife of richest dower. 
Who lived for fashion, as he for power. 

Yet oft, in his marble hearth's bright glow. 
He watched a picture come and go ; 

And sweet Maud MuUer's hazel eyes 
TO Looked out in their innocent surprise* 

Oft, when the wine in his glass was red. 
He longed for the wayside well instead ; 

And closed his eyes on his garnished rooms 
To dream of meadows and clover blooms. 

w And the proud man sighed, with a secret pain, 
^' Ah, that I were free again I 

" Free as when I rode that day. 

Where the barefoot maiden raked her hay." 

She wedded a man unlearned and poor, 
M And many children played round her door. 

But care and sorrow, and childbirth pain, 
Left their traces on heart and brain. 

And oft, when the summer sun shone hot 
On the new-mown hay in the meadow lot, 

w And she heard the litde spring brook fall 
Over the roadside, through the wall. 
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In the shade of the apple-tree a^;ain 
She saw a rider draw his rein. 

And, gazing down with timid grace, 
t« She felt his pleased eyes read her faca 

Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls ; 

The weary wheel to a spinnet turned. 
The tallow candle an astral burned, 

V 

•■ And for him who sat by the chimney lug. 
Dozing and grumbling o'er pipe and mug, 

A manly form at her side she saw. 
And joy was duty and love was law. 

Then she took up her burden of life agaiziy 
100 Saying only, " It might have been." 

Alas for maiden, alas for Judge, 

For rich repiner and household drudge I 

God pity them both ! and pity us all. 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recalL 

xoo For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these : '^ It might have been I " 

Ah, well ! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes ; 

100. The esdgencies of rhyme have a heavy burden to bear In this line. 
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And, in the hereafter, angels may 
uo Boll the stone from its grave away I 



KATHLEEN. 

[This ballad was originally published in a prose work 
by Mr. Whittier, as the song of a wandering Milesian 
schoolmaster. 

In the seventeenth century, slavery in the New World 
was by no means confined to the natives of Africa. 
Political offenders and criminals were transported by 
the British government to the plantations of Barbadoes 
and Virginia, where they were sold like cattle in the 
market. Eadnapping of free and innocent white per- 
sons was practised to a considerable extent in the sea- 
ports of tiie United Kingdom.] 



O NoRAH, lay your basket down, 
And rest your weary hand. 

And come and hear me sing a song 
Of our old Ireland. 

» There was a lord of Galaway, 
A mighty lord was he ; 
And he did wed a second wife, 
A maid of low degree. 

But he was old, and she was young, 
10 And so, in evil spite, 
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She baked the bla«ck bread for his kin. 
And fed her own with white. 

She whipped the maids and starved the kern. 
And drove away the poor ; 
u " Ah, woe is me ! " the old lord said, 
" I rue my bargain sore ! " 

This lord he had a daughter fair, 

Beloved of old and young, 
And nightly round the shealing-fires 
so Of her the gleeman sung. 

**As sweet and good is young Kathleen 

As Eve before her fall " ; 
So sang the harper at the fair. 

So harped he in the halL 

9B " Oh come to me, my daughter dear ! 
Come sit upon my knee, 
For looking in your face, Kathleen, 
Your mother's own I see ! " 

He smoothed and smoothed her hair away, 
80 He kissed her forehead fair ; 
" It is my darling Mary's brow, 
It is my darling's hair ! " 

Oh, then spake up the angry dame, 
" Get up, get up," quoth she, 
80 " I '11 sell ye over Ireland, 
I 'U sell ye o'er the sea ! " 
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She clipped her glossy hair away, 

That none her rank might knowy 
She took away her gown of silk, 
40 And gave her one of tow, 

And sent her down to Limerick town 

And to a seaman sold 
This daughter of an Insh lord 

For ten good pounds in gold. 

45 The lord he smote upon his breast. 
And tore his beard so gray ; 
But he was o^, and she was young, 
And so she had her way. 

Sure that same night the Banshee howled 
■0 To fright the evil dame, 

And fairy folks, who loved Kathleen, 
With funeral torches came. 

She watched them glancing through the trees. 
And glimmering down the hill ; 
u They crept before the dead-vault door, 
And there they all stood still ! 

" Get up, old man ! the wake-lights shine ! '* 

" Ye murthering witch," quoth he, 
" So I 'm rid of your tongue, I little care 
•0 If they shine for you or me." 

" Oh, whoso brings my daughter back, 

My gold and land shall have ! " 
Oh, then spake up his handsome page, 

" No gold nor land I crave I 
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•• " But give to me your daughter dear. 
Give sweet Kathleen to me, 
Be she on sea or be she on land, 
I 'U bring her back to thee." 

" My daughter is a lady bom, 
to And you of low degree, 

But she shall be your bride the day 
You bring her back to me." 

He sailed east, he sailed west, 
And far and long sailed he, 
w Until he came to Boston town, 
Across the great salt sea. 

** Oh, have ye seen the young Kathleen, 

The flower of Ireland ? 
Ye '11 know her by her eyes so blue, 
•0 And by her snow-white hand ! " 

Out spake an ancient nian, ^< I know 
The maiden whom ye mean ; 

I bought her of a Limerick man. 
And she is called Kathleen. 

86 << No skill hath she in household work, 
Her hands are soft and white, 
Yet well by loving looks and ways 
She doth her cost requite." 

So up they walked through Boston town, 
90 And met a maiden fair, 
A little basket on her arm 
So snowy-white and bare. 
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^' Come hither, child, and say hast thoa 
This young man ever seen? " 
t» They wept within each other's arms, 
The page and young Kathleen. 

"Oh, give to me this darling child, 

And take my purse of gold." 
" Nay, not by me," her master said, 
100 " Shall sweet Kathleen be sold. 

" We loved her in the place of one 

The Lord hath early ta'en ; 
But, since her heart 's in Ireland, 

We give her back again I " 

100 Oh, for that same the saints in heaven 
For his poor soul shall pray. 
And Mary Mother wash with tears 
His heresies away. 

Sure now they dwell in Ireland, 
110 As you go up Claremore 

Ye '11 see their castle Ipoking down 
The pleasant Galway shore. 

And the old lord's wife is dead and gone. 
And a happy man is he, 
U5 For he sits beside his own Kathleen, 
With her darling on his knee. 
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On the wide lawn the snow lay deep, 
.Ridged o'er with many a drifted heap ; 
The wind that through the pine-trees sung 
The naked elm-boughs tossed and swung ; 

5 While through the window, frosty-starred, 
Against the sunset purple barred, 
We saw the sombre crow flap by, 
The hawk's gray fleck along the sky, 
The crested blue-jay flitting swift, 

10 The squirrel poising on the drift. 
Erect, alert, his broad gray tail 
Set to the north wind like a sail. 

It came to pass, our little lass. 
With flattened face against the glass, 

w And eyes in which the tender dew 
Of pity shone, stood gazing through 
The narrow space her rosy lips 
Had melted from the frost's eclipse : 
" Oh, see," she cried, " the poor blue-jays! 

so What is it that the black crow says ? 
The squirrel lifts his little legs 
Because he has no hands, and begs ; 
He 's asking for my nuts, I know : 
May I not feed them on the snow ? " 

n Half lost within her boots, her head 
Warm-sheltered in her hood of red. 
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Her plaid skirt close about her drawn. 
She floundered down the wintry lawn ; 
Now struggling through the misty veil 
80 Blown round her by the shrieking gale ; 
Now sinking in a drift so low 
Her scarlet hood could scarcely show 
Its dash of color on the snow. 

She dropped for bird and beast forlorn 

86 Her little store of nuts and corn, 
And thus her timid guests bespoke : 
" Come, squirrel, from your hollow oak, — 
Come, black old crow, — come, poor blue-jay, 
Before your supper 's blown away ! 

« Don't be afraid, we all are good ; 

And I 'm mamma's Red Riding-Hood ! " 

O Thou whose care is over all, 
Who heedest even the sparrow's fall, 
Keep in the little maiden's breast 

«6 The pity which is now its guest ! 
Let not her cultured years make less 
The childhood charm of tenderness, 
But let her feel as well as know. 
Nor harder with her polish grow ! 

8« Unmoved by sentimental grief 
That wails along some printed leaf, 
But, prompt with kindly word and deed 
To own the claims of all who need, 
Let the grown woman's self make good 

60 The promise of Red Riding, Hood I 
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Still sits the school-house by the road, 

A ragged beggar sunning ; 
Around it still the sumachs grow, 

And blackberry-vines are running. 

e Within, the master's desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official ; 
The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife's carved initial ; 

The charcoal frescos on its wall ; 
10 Its door's worn sill, betraying 
The feet that, creeping slow to school. 
Went storming out to playing ! 

Long years ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting ; 
IB lit up its western window-panes, 
And low eaves' icy fretting. 

It touched the tangled golden curls. 
And brown eyes full of grieving. 
Of one who still her steps delayied 
so When all the school were leaving* 

For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled : 
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His cap pulled low upon a face 

Where pride and shame were mingled. 

S0 Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left, he lingered ; — 
As restlessly her tiny hands 

The blue-checked apron fingered. 

He saw her lift her eyes ; he felt 
80 The soft hand's light caressing, 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 
As if a fault confessing. 

" I 'm sorry that I spelt the word : 
I hate to go above you, 
» Because," — the brown eyes lower fell, ^ 
" Because, you see, I love you ! " 

Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing. 
Dear girl ! the grasses on her grave 
« Have forty years been growing ! 

He lives to learn, in life's hard school. 

How few who pass above him 
Lament their triumph and his loss, 

like her, — because they love him. 
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From the heart of Waumbek Methna, from the lake 
that never fails, 

Falls the Saco in the green lap of Conway's inter- 
vales; 

There, in wild and virgin freshness, its waters foam 
and flow, 

As when Darby Field first saw them> two hundred 
years ago. 

5 But, vexed in all its seaward course with bridges, 

dams, and mUls, 
How changed is Saco's stream, how lost its freedom 

of the hills. 
Since travelled Jocelyn, factor Vines, and stately 

Champemoon 
Heard on its banks the gray wolf's howl, the trumpet 

of the loon ! 

With smoking axle hot with speed, with steeds of 

fire and steam, 
10 Wide-waked To-day leaves Yesterday behind him 

like a dream. 
Still, from the hurrying train of Life, fly backward 

far and fast 
The milestones of the fathers, the landmarks of the 

past* 
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Bat human hearts remain michanged : the sorrow 
and the sin, 

The loves and hopes and fears of old, are to our own 
akin; 
u And if, in tales our fathers told, the songs our moth- 
ers sung, 

Tradition wears a snowy beard, Romance is always 
young. 

O sharp-lined man of traffic,' on Saco's banks to- 
day! 

O mill-girl watching late and long the shuttle's rest- 
less play ! 

Let, for the once, a listening ear the working hand 
beguile, 
so And lend my old Provincial tale, as suits, a tear or 
smile ! 



The evening gun had sounded from gray Fort Mary's 

walls; 
Through the forest, like a wild beast, roared and 

plunged the Saco's falls. 

And westward on the sea-wind, that damp and gusty 
grew, 

Over cedars darkening inland the smokes of Spur- 
wink blew. 

SB On the hearth of Farmer Garvin blazed the crackling 
walnut log ; 
Bight and left sat dame and goodman, and between 
them lay the dog, 

i 
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Head on paws, and tail slow wagging, and beside him 

on her mat, 
Sitting drowsy in the fire-light, winked and purred 

the mottled cat. 

" Twenty years ! " said Goodman Garvin, speaking 
sadly, under breath, 
80 And his gray head slowly shaking, as one who speaks 
of death. 

The goodwife dropped her needles : " It is twenty 

years to-day, 
Since the Indians fell on Saco, and stole our child 

away." 

Then they sank into the silence, for each knew the 

other's thought, 
Of a great and common sorrow, and words were 

needed not. 

M "Who knocks?" cried Goodman Garvin. The door 
was open thrown ; 
On two strangers, man and maiden, cloaked and 
furred, the fire-light shone. 

One with courteous gesture lifted the bear-skin from 

his head ; 
"Lives here Elkanah Garvin?" " I am he," the 

goodman said. 

** Sit ye down, and dry and warm ye, for the night is 
chill with rain." 
40 And the goodwife drew the settle, and stirred the fire 
amain. 
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The maid unclasped her cloak-hood, the fire-light 

glistened fair 
In her large, moist eyes, and over soft folds of dark 

brown hair. 

Dame Garvin looked upon her : " It is Mary's self I 

see ! 
Dear heart ! " she cried, ^' now tell me, has my child 

come back to me ? " 

M " My name indeed is Mary," said the stranger, sob- 
bing wild ; 
" Will you be to me a mother ? I am Mary Garvin's 
chnd! 

^'She sleeps by wooded Simcoe, but on her dying 

day 
She bade my father take me to her kinsfolk far 

away. 

^' And when the priest besought her to do me no such 
wrong, 
30 She said, ' May God forgive me ! I have closed my 
heart too long. 

" * When I hid me from my father, and shut out my 

mother's call, 
I sinned against those dear ones, and the Father of us 

aU. 

" * Christ's love rebukes no home-love, breaks no tie 

of kin apart ; 
Better heresy in doctrine, than heresy of heart. 
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n << < Tell me not the Church must censure : she who 
wept the Cross beside 
Never made her own flesh strangers, nor the claims 
of blood denied ; 

^* ^ And if she who wronged her parents, with her child 

atones to them, 
Earthlj daughter, Heavenlj mother! thou at least 

wilt not condemn ! ' 

*^ So, upon her death-bed lying, my blessed mother 
spake ; 
•0 As we come to do her bidding, so receive us for her 



" God be praised ! " said GUwdwife Garvin, " He tak- 
eth, and he gives ; 

He woundeth, but He healeth ; in her child our daugh- 
ter lives I " 

*^ Amen ! " the old man answered, as he brushed a 
tear away. 

And, kneeling by his hearthstone, said, with rever- 
ence, " Let us pray." 

65 All its Oriental symbols, and its Hebrew paraphrase, 
Warm with earnest life and feeling, rose his prayer 
of love and praise. 

But he started at beholding, as he rose from off his 

knee. 
The stranger cross his forehead with the sign of Fa- 

pistrie. 
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« What is this ? " cried Farmer Garvin. « Is an 
English Christian's home 
TO A chapel or a mass-house, that yon make the sign of 
Rome ? " 

Then the yonng girl knelt beside him, kissed his 

trembling hand, and cried : 
^ Oh, forbear to chide my father ; in that faith mjr 

mother died ! 

" On her wooden cross at Simcoe the dews and sun- 
shine fall. 

As they fall on Spurwink's g^raveyard ; and the dear 
God watches all ! " 

T9 The old man stroked the fair head that rested on his 
knee; 
'* Your words, dear child," he answered, " are Grod's 
rebuke to me. 

** Creed and rite perchance may differ, yet our faith 

and hope be one. 
Let me be your father's father, let him be to me a 

son." 

When the horn, on Sabbath morning, through the still 
and frosty air, 
80 From Spurwink, Pool, and Black Point, called to ser- 
mon and to prayer, 

To the goodly house of worship, where, in order due 

and fit. 
As by public vote directed, classed and ranked the 

people sit ; 
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Mistress first and goodwife after, clerkly sqnire be- 
fore the clown, 

From tke brave coat, lace-embroidered, to the gray 
frock, shading down ; 

M From the pulpit read the preacher, — *^ Goodman 
Garvin and his wife 
Fain would thank the Lord, whose kindness has fol- 
lowed them through life, 

"For the great and crowning mercy, that their 

daughter, from the wild, 
Where she rests (they hope in Grod's peace), has 

sent to them her child ; 

*^ And the prayers of all Grod's people they ask, that 
they may prove 
•• Not unworthy, through their weakness, of such special 
proof of love." 

As the preacher prayed, uprising, the aged couple 
stood. 

And the fair Canadian abo, in her modest maiden- 
hood. 

Thought the elders grave and doubting, *^ She is Pa- 
pist born and bred " ; 

Thought the young men, '^ 'T is an angel in Mary 
Garvin's stead 1 " 



THE EXILES. 
1660. 

[Thomas Macet, an early settler of Salisbury, Mass., 
was prosecuted for entertaining Quakers, and fled with 
his family in an open boat down the river Merrimack 
and out to sea to the island Nantucket which he and 
some of his neighbors, in anticipation of trouble from the 
Puritan authorities, had already purchased as a place of 
refuge.] 

The goodxian sat beside his door 

One sultry afternoon, 
With his young wife singing at his side 

An old and goodly tune. 

5 A glinmier of heat was in the air ; 
toie dark green woods were still ; 
And the skirts of a heavy thunder-cloud 
Hung over the western hill. 

Black, thick, and vast arose that cloud 
10 Above the wilderness. 
As some dark world from upper air 
Were stooping over this. 

At times the solemn thunder pealed^ 
And all was still again, 
u Save a low murmur in the air 
Of coming wind and raiil. 
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Just as tlie first big rain-drop fell, 

A weary stranger ^ came. 
And stood before the farmer's doory 
so With travel soiled and lame. 

Sad seemed he, yet sustaining hope 

Was in his quiet glance, 
And peace, like autumn's moonlight, clothed 

His tranquil countenance. 

t6 A look, like that his Master wore 
In Pilate's council-hall : 
It told of wrongs, — but of a love 
Meekly forgiving alL 

" Friend ! wilt thou give me shelter here ? ** 
so The stranger meekly said ; 
And, leaning on his oaken staff, 
The goodman's features read. 

" My life is hunted, — evil men 
Are following in my track ; 
»« The traces of the torturer's whip 
Are on my aged back. 

" And much, I fear, 't will peril thee 

Within thy doors to take 
A hunted seeker of the Truth, 
*o Oppressed for conscience' sake." 

Oh, kindly spoke the goodman's wife, — 
" Come in, old man ! " quoth she, — 

s Wllluun Robinson or Marmadnkfl SteTeoflOii. 
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<< We will not leave thee to the stonn, 
Whoever thou mayst be." 

« Then came the aged wanderer in. 
And silent sat him down ; 
While all within grew dark as night 
Beneath the storm-cloud's frown. 

Bat while the sudden lightning's blaze 
50 Filled every cottage nook, 
And with the jarring thunder-roU 
The loosened casements shook, 

A heavy tramp of horses' feet 
Came sounding up the lane, 
H And half a score of horse, or more, 
Came plunging through the rain. 

"Now, Goodman Macey, ope thy door, — 

We would not be house-breakers ; 
A rueful deed thou 'st done this day, 
•0 In harboring banished Quakers." 

Out looked the cautious goodman then, 

With much of fear and awe, 
For there, with broad wig drenched with rain, 

The parish priest he saw. 

is " Open thy door, thou wicked man, 
And let thy pastor in, 
And give God thanks, if forty stripes 
Repay thy deadly sin." 
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" What seek ye ? " quoth the goodman, — 
TQ " The stranger is my guest : 

He is worn with toil and grievous wrong, — 
Pray let the old man rest." 

" Now, out upon thee, canting knave ! " 
And strong hands shook the door. 
Ti " Believe me, Macey," quoth the priest, — 
" Thou It rue thy conduct sore." 

Then kindled Macey's eye of fire : 
" No priest who walks the earth 
Shall pluck away the stranger-guest 
80 Made welcome to my hearth." 

Down from his cottage wall he caught 

The matchlock, hotly tried 
At Preston-pans and Marston-moor, 

By fiery Ireton's side ; 

85 Where Puritan, and Cavalier, 

With shout and psalm contended ; 
And Rupert's oath, and Cromwell's prayer, 
With battle-thunder blended. 

Up rose the ancient stranger then : 
90 " My spirit is not free 

To bring the wrath and violence. 
Of evil men on thee : 

" And for thyself, I pray forbear, — 
Bethink thee of thy Lord, 
85 Who healed again the smitten ear. 
And sheathed his follower's sword. 
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" I go, as to the slaughter led : 

Friends of the poor, farewell ! " 
Beneath his hand the oaken door 
100 Back on its hinges f elL 

" Come forth, old graybeard, yea and nay,'* 

The reckless scoffers cried, 
As to a horseman's saddle-bow 

The old man's arms were tied. 

105 And of his bondage hard and long 
In Boston's crowded jail. 
Where suffering woman's prayer was heard, 
With sickening childhood's wail. 

It suits not with our tale to tell : 
uo Those scenes have passed away, — 
Let the dim shadows of the past 
Brood o'er that evil day. 

" Ho, sheriff ! " quoth the ardent priest — 
" Take Goodman Macey too ; 
U0 The sin of this day's heresy 

His back or purse shall rue." 

" Now, goodwif e, haste thee ! " Macey cried, 

She caught his manly arm : — 
Behind, the parson urged pursuit, 
110 With outcry and alarm. 

Ho ! speed the Maceys, neck or naught, — 
The river-course was near : — 
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The plashing on its pebbled shore 
Was music to their ear. 

SM A gray rock, tasselled o'er with birch. 
Above the waters hung, 
And at its base, with every wave, 
A small light wherry swung. 

A leap — they gain the boat — and there 
ISO The goodman wields his oar : 

" 111 luck betide them all," — he cried, — 
^'The laggards upon the shore.'* 

Down through the crashing underwood. 
The burly sheriff came : — 
185 << Stand, Groodman Macey, < — yield thyself; 
Yield in the King's own name. ' 

" Now out upon thy hangman's face ! '* 

Bold Macey answered then, — 
^ Whip women, on the village green, 
IM But meddle not with men." 

The priest came panting to the shore, — 
His grave cocked hat was gone ; 

Behind him, like some owl's nest, hung 
His wig upon a thorn. 

145 " Come back, — come back ! " the parson cried, 
" The church's curse beware." 
" Curse, an' thou wilt," said Macey, " bat 
Thy blessing prithee spare." 
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" Vile scoffer I " cried the baffled priest, — 
uo " Thou It yet the gallows see." 

" Who 's bom to be hanged, will not be drowned,'' 
Quoth Macey, merrily ; 

" And so, sir sheriff and priest, good by ! '* 
He bent him to his oar, 
1B6 And the small boat glided quietly 
From the twain upon the shore. 

Now in the west, the heavy clouds 

Scattered and fell asunder, 
While feebler came the rush of rain, 
160 And fainter growled the thunder. 

And through the broken clouds, the son 

Looked out serene and warm, 
Fainting its holy symbol-light 

Upon the passing storm. 

us O, beautiful ! that rainbow span, 

O'er dim Crane-neck was bended ; — 
One bright foot touched the eastern hills^ 
And one with ocean blended. 

By green Pentucket's southern slope 
X70 The small boat glided fast, — 

The watchers of " the Block-house " saw 
The strangers as they passed. 

That night a stalwart garrison 

Sat shaking in their shoes, 

1T6 To hear the dip of Indian oars, — 

The glide of birch canoes. 

169. Pentucket. See map and note, n. 174. 
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The fisher-wives of Salisbary 

(The men were all away) 
Looked out to see the stranger oar 
ISO Upon their waters play. 

Deer-Island's rocks and fir-trees threw 
Their sunset-shadows o'er them, . 

And Newbury's spire and weathercock 
Peered o'er the pines before them. 

186 Around the Black Bocks, on their left, 
The marsh lay broad and green ; 
And on their right, with dwarf shrubs crowned. 
Plum Island's hills were seen. 

With skilful hand and wary eye 
i»o The harbor-bar was crossed ; — 
A plaything of the restless wave, 
The boat on ocean tossed. 

The glory of the sunset heaven 
On land and water lay, ^ 
UB On the steep hills of Agawam, 
On cape, and bluff, and bay. 

They passed the gray rocks of Cape Ann, 

And Gloucester's harbor-bar; 
The watch-fire of the garrison 
too Shone like a setting star. 

How brightly broke the morning 

On Massachusetts Bay ! 
Blue wave, and bright green island, 

Rejoicing in the day. 
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S05 On passed the bark in safety- 
Round isle and headland steep, — 
No tempest broke above them, 
No fog-cloud veiled the deep.. 

Far round the bleak and stormy Capo 
tio The vent'rous Macey passed, 
And on Nantucket's naked isle 
Drew up his boat at last. 

And how, in log-built cabin, 

They braved the rough sea-weather; 
tu And there, in peace and quietness, 
Went down life's vale together : 

How others drew around them. 
And how their fishing sped. 
Until to every wind of heaven 
sio Nantucket's sails were spread; 

How pale Want alternated 

With Plenty's golden smile ; 
Behold, is it not written 

In the annals of the isle ? 

195 And yet that isle remaineth 
A refuge of the free, 
As when true-hearted Macey 
Beheld it from the sea. 

Free as the winds that winnow 
«30 Her shrubless hills of sand, — 
Free as the waves that batter 
Along her yielding land* 
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Than hera, at duty's snmmonSy 
No loftier spirit stirs, — 
iM Nor falls o'er human suffering 
A readier tear than hers. 

God bless the sea-beat island ! — 

And grant forevermore, 
That charity and freedom dwell 
MO As now upon her shore I 

Pentadcet wm fhe naxne of the territory on fbe nortii twnk of the Herrimac, 
iwwiii«img HaTerhiU. The pUkoe is now nearly that of tiie town of Merrimac. 




THE ANGELS OF BUENA VISTA. 

[A letter-writer from Mexico during the Mexican war, 
when detailing some of the inpidents at the terrible fight 
of Buena Vista, mentioned that Mexican women were 
seen hovering near the field of death, for the purpose of 
giving aid and succor to the wounded. One poor woman 
was found surrounded by the maimed and suffering of 
both armies, ministering to the wants of Americans as 
well as Mexicans with impartial tenderness.] 



Speak and tell us, our Ximena, looking northward 

far away, 
0*er the camp of the invaders, o*er the Mexican array, 
Who is losing ? who is winning ? are they far or come 

they near ? 
Look abroad, and tell us, sister, whither rolls the storm 

we hear. 

f << Down the hills of Angostura still the storm of battle 

rolls; 
Blood is flowing, men are dying; God have mercy 

on their souls ! " 
Who is losing ? who is winning ? ^' Over hill and 

over plain, • 
I see but smoke of cannon clouding through the 

mountain rain." 

Holy Mother ! keep our brothers ! Look, Ximena, 
look once more. 

1 XimenA, pronounoed ZSmi'iift. 
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10 '< Still I see the fearful whirlwind rolling darkly as be- 
fore, 

Bearing on, in strange confusion, friend and foeman, 
foot and horse, 

like some wild and troubled torrent sweeping down 
its mountain course." 

Look forth once more, Ximena! ^^ Ah ! the smoke 

has rolled away ; 
And I see the Northern rifles gleaming down the 

ranks of gray. 
15 Hark ! that sudden blast of bugles ! there the troop of 

Minon wheels ; 
There the Northern horses thunder, with the cannon 

at their heels. 

^' Jesn, pity ! how it thickens ! now retreat and now 

advance ! 
Right against the blazing cannon shivers Puebla's 

charging lance ! 
Down they go, the brave young liders; horse and 

foot together fall ; 
M Like a ploughshare in the fallow, through them 

ploughs the Northern balL" 

Nearer came the storm and nearer, rolling fast and 

frightful on ! 
Speak, Ximena, speak and tell us, who has lost, and 

who has won ? 
^' Alas ! alas ! I know not ; friend and foe together 

faU, 
O'er the djdng rush the living : pray, my sisters, for 

them all I 
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so " Lo ! the wind the smoke is lifting. Blessed Mother, 
save ray brain ! 

I can see the wounded crawling slowly out from heaps 
of slain. 

Now they stagger, blind and bleeding ; now they fall, 
and strive to rise ; 

Hasten, sisters, haste and save them, lest they die be- 
fore our eyes ! 

" O ray heart's love ! O my dear one ! lay thy poor 

head on my knee ; 
80 Dost thou know the lips that kiss thee ? Canst thou 

hear rae ? canst thou see ? 
O my husband, brave and gentle ! O my Bernal, look 

once more 
On the blessed cross before thee ! Mercy ! mercy I all 

is o'er!" 

Dry thy tears, my poor Ximena ; lay thy dear one 

down to rest ; 
Let his hands be meekly folded, lay the cross upon 

his breast ; 
10 Let his dirge be sung hereafter, and his funeral 

masses said ; 
To-day, thou poor bereaved one, the living ask thy aid. 

Close beside her, faintly moaning, fair and young, a 
soldier lay. 

Torn with shot and pierced with lances, bleeding slow 
his life away ; 

But, as tenderly before him the lorn Ximena knelt, 
10 She saw the Northern eagle shining on his pistol- 
belt 
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With a stifled cry of horror straight she turned away' 

her head ; 
With a sad and bitter feeling looked she back upon 

her dead ; 
But she heard the youth's low moaning, and his 

struggling breath of pain, 
And she raised the cooling water to his parching lips 

again. 

•5 Whispered low the dying soldier, pressed her hand 
and faintly smiled ; 

Was that pitying face his mother's ? did she watch 
beside her child ? 

All his stranger words with meaning her woman's 
heart supplied ; 

With her kiss upon his forehead, " Mother ! " mur- 
mured he, and died ! 

** A bitter curse upon them, poor boy, who led thee 

forth, 
50 From some gentle, sad-eyed mother, weeping, lonely, 

in the North ! " 
Spake the mournful Mexic woman, as she laid him 

with her dead, 
And turned to soothe the living, and bind the wounds 

which bled. 

Look forth once more, Ximena ! ^' Like a cloud 

before the wind 
Bolls the battle down the mountains, leaving blood 

and death behind ; 
w Ah ! they plead in vain for mercy ; in the dust the 

wounded strive ; 
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Hide your faces, holy angels ! O thou Christ of 
God, forgive ! " 

Sink, Night, among thy mountains ! let the cool, 

gray shadows fall ; 
Dying brothers, fighting demons, drop thy curtain 

over all ! 
Through the thickening winter twilight, wide apart 

the battle rolled, 
80 In its sheath the sabre rested, and the cannon's lips 

grew cold. 

But the noble Mezic women still their holy task 

pursued. 
Through that long, dark night of sorrow, worn and 

faint and lacking food. 
Over weak and suffering brothers, with a tender 

care they hung. 
And the dying f oeman blessed them in a strange 

and Northern tongue. 

M Not wholly lost, O Father ! is this evil world of ours ; 
Upward, through its blood and ashes, spring afresh 

the Eden flowers ; 
From its smoking hell of battle. Love and Pity send 

their prayer. 
And still thy white-winged angels hover dimly in 

our air! 



SKIPPER IRESON'S RIDE. 

[This story as told by Whittier was founded on a frag^ 
ment of verse which he had heard in his schooldays ; but 
a more careful inquiry has shown that in reality the crew 
refused to succor the distressed vessel and then, to screen 
themselves, threw the blame on the skipper. '^I sup- 
posed," Whittier wrote to Samuel Roads, Jr., the author 
of a History of Marhleheady " the story to which it re- 
ferred dated back at least a century. I knew nothing of 
the participators, and the narrative of the ballad was pure 
fancy. I am glad for the sake of truth and justice that 
the real facts are given in thy book. I certainly would 
not knowingly do injustice to any one, dead or living.] 



Of all the rides since the birth of time. 
Told in story or sung in rhyme, — 
On Apuleius's Golden Ass, 
Or one-eyed Calendar's horse of brass^ 
Witch astride of a human back, 
Islam's prophet on Al-Bordk, — 
The strangest ride that ever was sped 
Was Ireson's, out from Marblehead ! 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 
By the women of Marblehead I 

Body of turkey, head of owl. 
Wings aniroop like a rained-on fowl, 

3. A story told by a Roman writer in the second oentmy. 

4. One of the Arabian Nights stories. 
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Feathered and raffled in every part, 
u Skipper Ireson stood in the cart. 
Scores of women, old and yoang, 
Strong of moscle, and glib of tongae. 
Pushed and pulled up the rocky lane, 
Shouting and singing the shrill refrain : 
10 " Here 's Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr'd an' futherr'd an' corr'd in a corrt 
By the women o* Morble'ead ! " 

Wrinkled scolds with hands on hips. 
Girls in bloom of cheek and lips, 
S5 Wild-eyed, free-limbed, such as chase 
Bacchus round some antique vase, 
Brief of skirt, with ankles bare, 
Loose of kerchief and loose of hair, 
With conchnshells blowing and fish-horns' twang, 
•0 Over and over the MaBuads sang : 

" Here 's Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr'd an' futherr'd an' corr'd in a corrt 
By the women o' Morble'ead I " 

Small pity for him ! — He sailed away 
85 From a leaking ship in Chaleur Bay, — 
Sailed away from a sinking wreok, 
With his own town's-people on her deck ! 
" Lay by ! lay by ! " they called to him. 
Back he answered, '^ Sink or swim ! 
40 Brag of your catch of fish again ! " 

And off he sailed through the fog and rain I 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 
By the women of Marblehead I 
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•5 Fathoms deep in dark Chaleur 
That wi*eck shall lie forevennore. 
Mother and sister, wife and maid. 
Looked from the rocks of Marblehead 
Over the moaning and rainy sea, — 

f Looked for the coming that might not be ! 
What did the winds and the sea-birds say 
Of the cruel captain who sailed away ? — 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 

if By the women of Marblehead ! 

Through the street, on either side, 
Up flew windows, doors swung wide ; 
Sharp-tongued spinsters, old wives gray. 
Treble lent the fish-horn's bray, 

60 Sea-worn grandsires, cripple-bound, 
Hulks of old sailors run aground. 
Shook head, and fist, and hat, and cane. 
And cracked with curses the hoarse refrain: 
" Here 's Flud Oirson, fur his horrd honi, 

65 Torr'd an' futherr'd an' corr'd in a corrt 
By the women o' Morble'ead 1 '* 

Sweetly along the Salem road 
Bloom of orchard and lilac showed. 
Little the wicked skipper knew 

f Of the fields so green and the sky so blue. 
Riding there in his sorry trim. 
Like an Indian idol glum and grim. 
Scarcely he seemed the sound to hear 
Of voices shouting, far and near : 

f6 << Here 's Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
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Torr'd an' futherr'd an' corp'd in a corrt 
By the women o' Morble'ead ! " 

" Heap me, neighbors ! ** at List he cried, — 
'^ What to me is this noisy ride ? 
80 What is the shame that clothes the skin 
To the nameless horror that lives within ? 
Waking or sleeping, I see a wreck. 
And hear a cry from a reeling deck ! 
Hate me and curse me, — I only dread 
80 The hand of God and the face of the dead ! '* 
Said old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 
By the women of Marblehead ! 

Then the wife of the skipper lost at sea 
•0 Said, *' God has touched him ! why should we ! ** 
Said an old wife mourning her only son, 
" Cut the rogue's tether and let him run ! " 
So with soft relentings and rude excuse, 
Half scorn, half pity, they cut him loose, 
88 And gave him a cloak to hide him in. 
And left him alone with his shame and sin. 
Poor Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart. 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 
By the women of Marblehead ! 

XIL 
THE PIPES AT LUCKNOW. 

An incident of the Sepoy Mutiny. 

Pipes of the misty moorlands. 
Voice of the glens and hills ; 
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The droning of the torrents, 

The treble of the rills ! 
9 Not the braes of bloom and heather. 

Nor the mountains dark with rain. 
Nor maiden bower, nor border tower, 

Have heard your sweetest strain I 

Dear to the Lowland reaper, 

10 And plaided mountaineer, — 

To the cottage and the castle 

The Scottish pipes are dear ; — 
Sweet sounds the ancient pibroch 
O'er mountain, loch, and glade ; 
15 But the sweetest of all music 

The pipes at Lucknow played. 

Day by day the Indian tiger 
Louder yelled, and nearer crept ; 

Round and round the jungle-serpent 
ao Near and nearer circles swept. 

" Pray for rescue, wives and mothers, — 
Pray to-day ! " the soldier said ; 

" To-morrow, death 's between us 

And the wrong and shame we dread." 

25 Oh, they listened, looked, and waited, 
Till their hope became despair ; 
And the sobs of low bewailing 

Filled the pauses of their prayer. 
Then up spake a Scottish maiden, 

16. The Sepoy mntiny was a terrible revolt of a portion of the native troopc 
in India against English rule, which took place in 1857. The siege of Luclt 
now, when the incident here related took place, was one of the most stirring 
events of the war. 
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M With her ear unto the ground : 

" Dinna ye hear it ? — dinna ye hear it? 
The pipes o' Havelock sound ! " 

Hushed the wounded man his groaning; 
Hushed the wife her little ones ; 
S0 Alone they heard the drum-roll 
And the roar of Sepoy guns. 
But to sounds of home and childhood 

The Highland ear was true ; — 
As her mother*s cradle-crooning 
40 The mountain pipes she knew. 

Like the march of soundless music 

Through the vision of the seer, 
More of feeling than of hearing, 

Of the heart than of the ear, 
•5 She knew the droning pibroch, 

She knew the CampbelFs call : 
" Hark ! hear ye no' MacGregor's, 

The grandest o' them all ! " 

Oh, they listened, dumb and breathless, 
50 And they caught the sound at last ; 
Faint and far beyond the Goomtee 

Rose and fell the piper's blast ! 
Then a burst of wild thanksgiving 
Mingled woman's voice and man's ; 
w " God be praised I — the march of Havelock ! 
The piping of the clans ! " 

32. Sir Henry Havelock, an English general who died not long after the 
relief of Lucknow. In our war for the Union the havelocka or cap-oapea 
which soldiers wore were named from him. 

47. CampheU and MaoGr^or are names of Scottish clans. 
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Louder, nearer, fierce as vengeance, 
Sharp and shrill as swords at strife. 

Came the wild MacGregor's dan-call^ 
•f Stinging all the air to life. 

But when the f ar-ofE dast-dood 
To plaided legions grew, 

Full tenderly and hlithesomely 
The pipes of rescue blew ! 

w Round the silver domes of Lucknow, 
Moslem mosque and Pagan shrine. 
Breathed the air to Britons dearest, 

The air of Auld Lang Syne. 
O'er the cruel roll of war^rums 
fo Rose that sweet and homelike strain; 
And the tartan clove the turban, 
As the Goomtee cleaves the plain. 

Dear to the corn-land reaper 
And plaided mountaineer, — 
T5 To the cottage and the castle 
The piper's song is dear. 
Sweet sounds the Gaelic pibroch 
O'er mountain-glen and glade ; 
But the sweetest of all music 
•0 The pipes at Lucknow played I 



xm. 

THE SYCAMORES. 

In the outskirts of the village, 
On the river's winding shores. 
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Stand the Occidental plane-trees. 
Stand the ancient sycamores. 

• One long century hath heen numhered. 
And another half-way told, 
Since the rustic Irish gleeman 
Broke for them the virgin mould. 

Deftly set to Celtic music, 
10 At his violin's sound they grew, 
Through the moonlit eves of summer, 
Making Amphion's fable true. 

Rise again, thou poor Hugh Tallantl 
Pass in jerkin green along, 
IB With thy eyes brimful of laughter. 
And thy mouth as full of song. 

Pioneer of Erin's outcasts. 

With his fiddle and his pack ; 
Little dreamed the village Saxons 
so Of the myriads at his back. 

How he wrought with spade and fiddle. 
Delved by day and sang by night, 

With a hand that never wearied, 
And a heart forever light, — 

so Still the gay tradition mingles 
With a record grave and drear, 



13. Hugh Tallant was the first Irish resident of HayerhOI, Maasacha- 
setts, Whittier's native town. He planted the buttonwood trees on the river 
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Like the roUic air of Gluny 

With the solemn march of Mear. 

When the box-tree, white with blossoms, 
M Made the sweet May woodlands glad, 
And the Aronia by the river 
Lighted up the swarming shad, 

And the bulging nets swept shoreward. 
With their silver^sided haul, 
85 Midst the shouts of dripping fishers. 
He was merriest of them all. 

When, among the jovial buskers. 

Love stole in at Labor's side. 
With the lusty airs of England 
40 Soft his Celtic measures vied, 

Songs of love and wailing lyke-wake, 
And the merry fair's carouse ; 

Of the wild Red Fox of Erin 
And the Woman of Three Cows. 

«o By the blazing hearths of winter, 
Pleasant seemed his simple tales. 
Midst the grimmer Yorkshire legends 
And the mountain myths of Wales. 

How the souls in Purgatory 
50 Scrambled up from fate' forlorn. 
On St. Keven's sackcloth ladder. 
Slyly hitched to Satan's horn. 

28. Mear 1b the name of a paalm tana. 
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Of the fiddler who at Tara 

Played all night to ghosts of kings ; 
u Of the hrown dwarfs, and the fairies 
Dancing in their moorland rings I 

JoUiest of our hirds of singing, 
Best he loved the Bob-o-liuk. 
" Hush ! " he 'd say, " the tipsy fairies I 
60 Hear the little folks in drink ! " 

Merry-faced, with spade and fiddle, 
Singing through the ancient town. 

Only this, of poor Hugh Tallant, 
Hath Tradition handed down. 

SB Not a stone his grave discloses ; 
But if yet his spirit walks, 
'T is heneath the trees he planted, 
And when Boh-o-Lincoln talks ; 

Green memorials of the gleeman ! 
TO Linking still the river-shores. 
With their shadows cast by sunset. 
Stand Hugh Tallant^s sycamores ! 

When the Father of his Country 

Through the north-land riding came, 
TB And the roofs were starred with banners^ 
And the steeples rang acclaim, — 

When each war-scarred Continental, 

Leaving smithy, mill, und farm. 
Waved his rusted sword in welcome, 
89 And shot off his old kingVarm, •— 
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SHovlj passed that aagmt Presence 

Down the thronged and shontii^ street ; 
Tilla^ giris as white as angels 
Scattering flowers aitNind his feet. 

m Midwar, where the plane-tree's shadow 
I>eepest fell, his rein he drew : 
On his statel J head, oneovered. 
Cool and soft the west-wind hiew. 

And he stood iq> in his stimipsy 
•• Loddng up and looking down 
On the hills of gold and silver 
Rimming roond the little town, — 

On the river, fall of sonshine, 
To the lap of greenest vales 
M Winding down from wooded headlands. 
Willow-skirted, white with sails. 

And he said, the landscape sweeping 

Slowly with hb ungloved hand, 
" I have seen no prospect fairer 
ut In this goodly Eastern land." 

Then the bogles of his escort 
Stirred to life the cavalcade : 

And that head, so bare and stately, 
Vanished down the depths of shade. 

X05 Ever since, in town and farm-honse, 
Life has had its ebb and flow ; 
Thrice hath passed the homan harvest 
To its gamer green and low. 
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But the trees the gleeman planted, 
uo Through the changes, changeless stand ; 
As the marhle calm of Tadmor 
Mocks the desert's shifting sand. 

Still the level moon at rising 
Silvers o*er each stately shaft ; 
118 Still heneath them, half in shadow, 
Singing, glides the pleasure craft ; 

Still beneath them, arm-enfolded, 

Love and Youth together stray ; 
While, as heart to heart beats faster, 
ISO More and more their feet delay. 

Where the ancient cobbler, Keezar, 

On the open hillside wrought, 
Singing, as he drew his stitches, 

Songs his German masters taught, 

125 Singing, with his gray hair floating 
Hound his rosy ample face, — 
Now a thousand Saxon craftsmen 
Stitch and hanuner in his place. 

All the pastoral lanes so grassy 
180 Now are Traffic's dusty streets ; 
From the village, grown a city, 
Fast the rural grace retreats. 

But, still green, and tall, and stately^ 
On the river's winding shoreS| 

121. See page 131. 
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us Stand the Occidental plane-trees, 
Stand Hugh Tallant's sycamores. 



THE KANSAS EMIGRANTS. 

[This poem was called out hy the popular movement 
of Free State men to occupy the territory of Kansas, 
and hy the use of the great democratic weapon — an 
overpowering majority — to settle the conflict on that 
ground between Freedom and Slavery. This song was 
sent to the first company of emigrants by the poet, and 
was sung by parties of emigrants, — sung when they 
started, sung as they rode, and sung in the new home.] 



We cross the prairie as of old 
The pilgrims crossed the sea, 

To make the West, as they the East, 
The homestead of the free. 

• We go to rear a wall of men 
On Freedom's southern line. 
And plant beside the cotton-tree 
The rugged Northern pine ! 

We 're flowing from our native hills 
10 As our free rivers flow : 
The blessing of our Mother-land 
Is on us as we go. 

We go to plant her common schools 
On distant praiiie swells, 
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u And give the Sabbaths of the wild 
The masic of her belLs. 

Upbearing, like the Ark of old. 

The Bible in our van, 
We go to test the truth of God 
M Against the fraud of man. 

No pause, nor rest, save where the streams 

That feed the Kansas run, 
Save where our Pilgrim gonfalon 

Shall flout the setting sun ! 

w We '11 tread the prairie as of old 
Our fathers sailed the sea, 
And make the West, as they the East| 
The homestead of the free I 



BARBARA FRIETCHIE. 

["This poem," says Mr. Whittier, "was written in 
strict conformity to the account of the incident as I liad 
it from respectable and trustworthy sources. It has 
since been the subject of a good deal of conflicting testi- 
mony, and the story was probably incorrect in some of 
its details. It is admitted by all that Barbara Frietchie 
was no myth, but a worthy and highly esteemed gentle- 
woman intensely loyal and a hater of the Slavery Rebel- 
lion, holding her Union flag sacred and keeping it with 
her Bible ; that when the Confederates halted before her 
house, and entered her dooryard, she denounced them 
in vigorous language, shook her cane in their faces, and 
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drove them out; and when Gieneral Burnside's troops 
followed close upon Jackson's, she waved her flag and 
cheered them. It is stated that May Quantrell, a brave 
and loyal lady in another part of the city, did wave her 
flag in sight of the Confederates. It is possible that 
there has been a blending of the two incidents."] 



Up from the meadows rich with com, 
Clear in the cool September mom, 

The clustered spires of Frederick stand 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland. 

Round about them orchards sweep, 
Apple and peach tree fruited deep, 

Fair as the garden of the Lord 

To the eyes of the famished rebel horde, 

On that pleasant morn of the early fall 
10 When Lee marched over the mountain-wall $ 

Over the mountains winding down 
Horse and foot, into Frederick town. 

Forty flags with their silver stars, 
Forty flags with their crimson bars, 

as Flapped in the morning wind : the son 
Of noon looked down, and saw not one. 

Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then, 
Bowed with her fourscore years and ten ; 
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Bravest of all in Frederick town, 
M She took up the flag the men hauled down ; 

In her attic window the staff she sety 
To show that one heart was loyal yeti 

Up the street came the rebel tread, 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 

t5 Under his sloached hat left and right 
He glanced ; the old flag met his sight. 

'< Halt ! " — the dust-brown ranks stood fast 
« Fire ! " — out blazed the rifle-blast 

It shivered the window, pane and sash ; 
so It rent the banner with seam and gash* 

Quick, as it fell, from the broken staff 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf. 

She leaned far out on the window-sill. 
And shook it forth with a royal will. 

86 '' Shoot, if you must, this old gray head. 
But spare your country's flag," she said. 

A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, 
Over the face of the leader came ; 

The nobler nature within him stirred 
40 To life at that woman's deed and word ; 
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'< Who touches a hair of yon g^ray head 
Dies like a dog ! March on ! " he said* 

All day long through Frederick street 
Sounded the tread of mai'ching feet : 

« All day long that free flag tost 
Over the heads of the rebel host. 

Ever its torn folds rose and fell 

On the loyal winds that loved it well ; 

And through the hill-gaps sunset light 
M Shone over it with a warm good-night. 

Barbara Frietchie's work is o'er, 

And the Rebel rides on his raids no more. 

Honor to her ! and let a tear 

Fall, for her sake, on Stonewall's bier* 

95 Over Barbara Frietchie's grave, 
Flag of Freedom and Union, wave I 

Peace and order and beauty draw 
Round thy symbol of light and law; 

And ever the stars above look down 
eo On thy stars below in Frederick town I 



LAUS DEO! 

[On hearing the bells ring on the passage of the eon- 
Btitutional amendment abolishing slavery. The resolu- 
tion was adopted by Congress, January 31, 1865. The 
ratification by the requisite number of States was an- 
nounced December 18, 1865. The suggestion came to 
the poet as he sat in the Friends* Meeting-house in 
Amesbury, where he was present at tlie regular Fifth-day 
meeting. All sat in silence, but on his return to his 
home, he recited a portion of the poem, not yet com- 
mitted to paper, to his housemates in the garden room. 
*'It wrote itself, or rather sang itself, while the bells 
rang," he wrote to Lucy Larcom.] 



It is done ! 

Clang of bell and roar of gun 
Send the tidings up and down. 

How the belfries rock and reel ! 

How the great guns, peal on peal. 
Fling the joy from town to town I 

Ring, O bells ! 
Every stroke exulting tells 

Of the burial hour of crime. 

Loud and long, that all may hear. 
Ring for every listening ear 

Of Eternity and Time ! 

Let us kneel : 
God 's own voice is in that peal, 
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u And this spot is holy ground. 

Lord, forgive us ! What are we, 
That our eyes this glory see, 
That our ears hare heard the sound I 

For the Lord 
tt On the whirlwind is ahroad ; 
Li the earthquake He has spoken; 
He has smitten with His thunder 
The iron walls asunder, 
And the gates of brass are broken I 

M Loud and long 

Lift the old exulting song ; 
Sing with Miriam by the sea, 
He has cast the mighty down ; 
Horse and rider sink and drown ; 

to *' He hath triumphed gloriously I " 

Did we dare, 
In our agony of prayer. 
Ask for more than He has done ? 
When was ever His right hand 
t0 Over any time or land 

Stretched as now beneath the sun ? 

How they pale. 
Ancient myth and song and taloy 
In this wonder of our days, 
40 When the cruel rod of war 

Blossoms white with righteous law, 
And the wrath of man is praise I 
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Blotted oat! 

All within and all about 
ShaU. a fresher life begin ; 

Freer breathe the universe 

As it rolls its heavy curse 
On the dead and buried sin ! 

It is done ! 

In the circuit of the sun 
Shall the sound thereof go forth. 

It shall bid the sad rejoice, 

It shall give the dumb a voice. 
It shall belt with joy the earth I 

Ring and swing, 
Bells of joy ! On morning's wing 

Send the song of praise abroad I 
With a sound of broken chains 
Tell the nations that He reigns. 

Who alone is Lord and God ! 



THE WISHING BRIDGE. 

Among the legends sung or said 

Along our rocky shore, 
The Wishing Bridge of Marblehead 

May well be sung once more. 

An hundred years ago (so ran 

The old-time story) all 
Good wishes said above its span 

Would, soon or late, bef alL 
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If frrr^ azid eamesL nerer (ailed 
m T.^ prajers of man or maid 
F *r Lim wh> oo the deep sea sailed. 
Far her at home who stajed. 

Once thither came two girls from school, 
Acd wished in childish glee : 
w And one would he a queen and role. 
And one the world would see. 

Time passed ; with change of hopes and fears. 

And in the self -same place. 
Two women, gray with middle years, 
M Stood, wondering, face to face. 

TTith wakened memories, as they met. 

They queried what had heen : 
^ A poor man's wife am I, and yet," 

Said one, *'*' I am a queen. 

tt *' My realm a little homestead is, 

TVhere, lacking crown and throne^ 
I rule hy loving services 
And patient toil alone." 

The other said : '' The great w<vld lies 
s« Beyond me as it lay ; 

0*er love's and duty's houndaries 
My feet may never stray. 

** I see hut common sights of home^ 
Its common sounds I hear, 
u My widowed mother's sick-hed room 
Suffieeth for my sphere. 
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*^ I read to her some pleasant page 

Of travel far and wide, 
And in a dreamy pilgrimage 
M We wander side by side- 

^* And when at last she falls asleep. 

My book becomes to me 
A magic glass ; my watch I keep, 

But all the world I see. 

41 " A farm-wife queen your place you fill. 
While fancy's privilege 
Is mine to walk the earth at will, 
Thanks to the Wishing Bridge." 

**Nay, leave the legend for the truth," 
M The other cried, " and say 

God gives the wishes of our youth, 
But in His own best way I " 



CONDUCTOR BRADLEY. 

Conductor Bradley, (always may his name 
Be said with reverence !) as the swift doom came, 
Smitten to death, a crushed and mangled frame, 
[ 

Sank, with the brake he grasped just where he stood 
9 To do the utmost that a brave man could, 
And die, if needful, as a true man should. 

1. A railway conductor who lost bis life in an accident on a Connecticut 
raUway, May 9, 1873. 
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Men stooped above him ; women dropped their tears 
On that poor wreck beyond aU hopes or fears, 
Lost in the strength and glory of his years. 

io What heard they ? Lo ! the ghastly lips of pain. 
Dead to all thought save duty's, moved again : 
" Put out the signals for the other train ! " 

No nobler utterance since the world began 
From lips of saint or martyr ever ran, 
u Electric, through the sympathies of man. 

Ah me ! how poor and noteless seem to this 
The sick-bed dramas of self-consciousness. 
Our sensual fears of pain and hopes of bliss ! 

Oh, grand, supreme endeavor ! Not in vain 
so That last brave act of failing tongue and brain ! 
Freighted with life the downward rushing train. 

Following the wrecked one, as wave follows wave, 
Obeyed the warning which the dead lips gave. 
Others he saved, himself he could not save. 

IB Nay, the lost life was saved. He is not dead 
Who in his record still the earth shall tread 
With God's clear aureole shining round bis head. 

We bow as in the dust, with all our pride 
Of virtue dwarfed the noble deed beside. 
80 God give uo grace to live as Bradley died I 



A LEGACY. 

Friend of my many years ! 
When the great silence falls, at last, on me, 
Let me not leave, to pain and sadden thee, 

A memory of tears, 

6 But pleasant thoughts alone . 
Of one who was thy friendship's honored guest. 
And drank the wine of consolation pressed 
From sorrows of thy own. 

I leave with thee a sense 
10 Of hands upheld and trials rendered less — 
The unselfish joy which is to helpfulness 
Its own great recompense ; 

The knowledge that from thine, 
As from the garments of the Master, stole 
IS Calmness and strength, the virtue which makes whole 
And heals without a sign ; 

Yea more, the assurance strong 
That love, which fails of perfect utterance here. 
Lives on to fill the heavenly atmosphere 
20 With its immortal song. 
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PRELUDE. 

Aloso the roadside, like the flowers of gold 
That tawny Incas for their gardens wrought. 
Heavy with sunshine droops the golden-rod, 
And the red pennons of the cardinal-flowers 

Hang motionless upon their upright staves. 
The sky is hot and hazy, and the wind, 
Wing-weary with its long flight from the south, 
Unfelt ; yet, closely scanned, yon maple leaf 
With faintest motion, as one stirs in dreams, 

10 Confesses it. The locust hy the wall 

Stabs the noon-silence with his sharp alarm. 
A single hay-cart down the dusty road 
Creaks slowly, with its driver fast asleep 
On the load's top. Against the neighboring hill, 

M Huddled along the stone wall's shady side, 
The sheep show white, as if a snowdrift still 
Defied the dog-star. Through the open door 
A drowsy smell of flowers — gray heliotrope. 
And white sweet clover, and shy mignonette — 

to Comes faintly in, ard silent chorus lends 
To the pervading symphony of peace. 

2. The Ineaa were the kings of the ancient Pemyians. At Tacfty, theb 
faTorite residence, the gardens, according to Prescott, contained " forms oi 
vegetable life skillfally imitated in gold and sQTer. *> Bee Hittory qf th* Cm^ 
yusit ttf Pent, i. 130. 
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No time is this for hands long over-Tfom 

To task their strength : and (onto Him be praise 

Who giveth quietness !) the stress and strain 

30 Of years that did the work of centaries 

Have ceased, and we can draw our breath once more 
Freely and full. So, as yon harvesters 
Make glad their nooning underneath the elms 
With tale and riddle and old snatch of soug, 

80 I lay aside grave themes, and idly turn 

The leaves of memory's sketch-book, dreaming o'er 
Old summer pictures of the quiet hills, 
And human life, as quiet, at their feet. 

And yet not idly all. A farmer's son, 
85 Proud of field-lore and harvest craft ; and feeling 

All their fine possibilities, how rich 

And restful even poverty and toil 

Become when beauty, harmony, and love 

Sit at their humble hearth as angels sat 
40 At evening in the patriarch's tent, when man 

Makes labor noble, and his fanner's frock 

The symbol of a Christian chivalry. 

Tender and just and generous to her 

Who clothes with grace all duty ; still, I know 
« Too well the picture has another side. 

How wearily the grind of toil goes on 

Where love is wanting, how the eye and ear 

And heart are starved amidst the plenitude 

Of nature, and how hard and colorless 
§0 Is life vnthout an atmosphere. • I look 

Across the lapse of half a century. 

And call to mind old homesteads, where no flower 

26. The Tolume in which this poem stands first, and to which it gives the 
' nme, was published in the fall of 1868. 
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Told that the spring had come, but evil weeds, 
Nightshade and rough-leaved burdock, in the place 

M Of the sweet doorway greeting of the rose 
And honeysuckle, where th6 house walls seemed 
Blistering in sun, without a tree or vine 
To cast the tremulous shadow of its leaves 
Across the curtainless windows from whose panes 

60 Fluttered the signal rags of shiftlessness ; 
Within, the cluttered kitchen floor, unwashed 
(Broom-clean I think they called it) ; the best room 
Stifling with cellar damp, shut from the air 
In hot midsummer, bookless, pictureless 

w Save the inevitable sampler hung 

Over the fireplace, or a mourning piece, 
A green-haired woman, peony-cheeked, beneath 
Impossible willows ; the wide-throated hearth 
Bristling with faded pine-boughs half concealing 

10 The piled-up rubbish at the chimney's back ; 
And, in sad keeping with all things about them, 
Shrill, querulous women, sour and sullen men, 
Untidy, loveless, old before their time. 
With scarce a human interest save their own 

vo Monotonous round of small economies. 
Or the poor scandal of the neighborhood ; 
Blind to the beauty everywhere revealed. 
Treading the May-flowers with regardless feet ; 
For them the song-sparrow and the bobolink 

30 Sang not, nor winds made music in the leaves ; 
For them in vain October's holocaust 
Burned, gold and crimson, over all the hiUs, 
The sacramental mystery of the woods. 
Church-goers, fearful of the unseen Powers, 

82 But grumbling over pulpit-tax and pew-rent, 
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Saving, as sllrewd economists, their souls 
And winter pork with the least possible oatlaj 
Of salt and sanctity ; in daily life 
Showing as little actual comprehension 

90 Of Christian charity and love and duty, 
As if the Sermon on the Mount had been 
Outdated like a last year's almanac : 
Rich in broad woodlands and in half-tilled fields, 
And yet so pinched and bare and comfortless, 

90 The veriest straggler limping on his rounds. 
The sun and air his sole inheritance. 
Laughed at poverty that paid its taxes, 
And hugged his rags in self-complacency ! 

Not such should be the homesteads of a land 
100 Where whoso wisely wills and acts may dwell 
As king and lawgiver, in broad-acred state. 
With beauty, art, taste, culture, books, to make 
His hour of leisure ncher than a life 
Of fourscore to the barons of old time, 
100 Our yeoman should be equal to his home. 
Set in the fair, green valleys, purple walled, 
A man to match his mountains, not to creep 
Dwarfed and abased below them. I would fain 
In this Hght way (of which I needs must own 
110 With the knife-grinder of whom Canning sings, 
" Story, God bless you ! I have none to tell you ! ") 
Invite the eye to see and heart to feel 

no. The AnH-Jaeobin was a periodical pablished in England in 1797-98, to* 
ridicule democratic opinions, and in it Canning, who afterward became 
premier of England, wrote many light verses smdjettx d'esprity among them a 
humorous poem called the Needy Knife-Orinder^ in burlesque of a poem by 
Southey. The knife-grinder is anxiously appealed to to tell his sUny of 
mrong and injustice, but answers as here : — 

** story, Qod bless yon I I've none to tell." 
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The besnty and the joy within liheir reach, — 
Home, and home loves, and the beatitudes 

118 Of nature free to all. Haply in years 
That wait to take the places of our own, 
Heard where some breezy balcony looks down 
On happy homes, or where the lake in the moon 
Sleeps dreaming of the mountains, fair as Buth, 

120 In the old Hebrew pastoral, at the feet 
Of Boaz, even this simple lay of mine 
May seem the burden of a prophecy. 
Finding its late fulfilment in a change 
Slow as the oak's growth, lifting manhood up 

125 Through broader culture, finer manners, love, 
And reverence, to the level of the hills. 

O Grolden Age, whose light is of the dawn, 
And not of sunset, forward, not behind, 
Flood the new heavens and earth, and with thee 
bring 

130 All the old virtues, whatsoever things 
Are pure and honest and of good repute. 
But add thereto whatever bard has sung 
Or seer has told of when in trance and dream 
They saw the Happy Isles of prophecy ! 

120 Let Justice hold her scale, and Truth divide 

Between the right and wrong ; but give the heart 

The freedom of its fair inheritance ; 

Let the poor prisoner, cramped and starved so 

long, 
At Nature's table feast his ear and eye 

134. The Fortunate Isles, or Isles of the Blest, were ima^^nary islands in 
the West, in classic mythology, set in a sea which was wanned by the rays ol 
the declining sun. Hither the favorites of the gods were borne and dwelt IQ 
endless joy. 
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MO With joy and wonder ; let all harmonies 
Of sound, form, color, motion, wait upon 
The princely guest, whether in soft attire 
Of leisure clad, or the coarse frock of toil. 
And, lending life to the dead form of faith, 

itf Give human nature reverence for the sake 
Of One who bore it, making it divine 
With the ineffable tenderness of God ; 
Let common need, the brotherhood of prayer. 
The heirship of an unknown destiny, 

uo The unsolved mystery round about us, make 
A man more precious than the gold of Ophir. 
Sacred, inviolate, unto whom all things 
Should minister, as outward types and signs 
Of the eternal beauty which fulfils 

MB The one great purpose of creation, Love, 
The sole necessity of Earth and Heaven 1 

AMONG THE HILLS. 

Fob weeks the clouds had raked the hills 

And vexed the vales with raining. 
And all the woods were sad with mist, 
leo And all tho brooks complaining. 

At last, a sudden night-storm tore 

The mountain veils asunder, 
And swept the valleys clean before 

The besom of the thunder. 

les Through Sandwich notch the west-wind sang 

Good morrow to the cotter ; 

165. Saadwich Notrh, Ghoooma Hoontain, Oasipee Lake, and the Bearoamp 
RIyer are all atriking features of the acener; in that part of New Hampahiie 
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And once again Choconia's hom 
Of shadow pierced the water. 

Above his broad lake Ossipee, 
If* Onfte more the sunshine wearing, 
Stooped, tracing on that silver shield 
His grim armorial bearing. 

Clear drawn against the hard blue skj 
The peaks had winter's keenness ; 
179 And, close on autumn's frost, the vales 
Had more than June's fresh greenness. 

Again the sodden forest floors 

With golden lights were checkered. 
Once more rejoicing leaves in wind 
ISO And sunshine danced and flickered. 

It was as if the summer's late 

Atoning for its sadness 
Had borrowed every season's charm 

To end its days in gladness. 

iM I call to mind those banded vales 
Of shadow and of shining. 
Through which, my hostess at my side, 
I drove in day's declining. 

We held our sideling way above 
190 The river's whitening shallows, 

wMch lies jtust at the entrance of the White Mountain region. Manj ol 
Whittier'smost graceful poema are drawn from the suggestiona of thiB country, 
where he has been wont to spend his sommer months of late, and a mountain 
near West Ossipee Itas received his name. 
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By homesteads old, with wide-flung bams 
Swept through and through by swallows, — 

By maple orchards, belts of pine 
And larches climbing darkly 
199 The mountain slopes, and, over all. 
The great peaks rising starkly. 

You should have seen that long hill-range 

With gaps of brightness riven, — 
How through each pass and hollow streamed 
«oo The purpling lights of heaven, — 

Eivers of gold-mist flowing .down 

From far celestial fountains, — 
The great sun flaming through the rifts 

Beyond the wall of mountains ! 

S09 We paused at last where home-bound cows 
Brought down the pasture's treasure, 
And in the bam the rhythmic flails 
Beat out a harvest measure. 

We heard the night hawk's sullen plunge, 
110 The crow his tree-mates calling : 

The shadows lengthening down the slopes 
About our feet were falling. 

And through them smote the level sun 
In broken lines of splendor, 
su Touched the gray rocks and made the green 
Of the shorn grass more tender. 
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The maples bending o'er the gate, 
Their arch of leaves just tinted 
With yellow warmth, the golden glow 
sao Of coming autumn hinted. 

Keen white between the farm-house showed. 
And smiled on porch and treUb 

The f lur democracy of flowers 
That equals cot and palace. 

tu And weaving garlands for her dog, 
'Twixt chidings and caresses, 
A human flower of childhood shook 
The sunshine from her tresses. 

On either hand we saw the signs 
SM Of fancy and of shrewdness, 

Where taste had wound its arms of vineB 
Round thrift's uncomely rudeness. 

The sun-brown farmer in his frock 
Shook hands, and called to Mary : 
895 Bare-armed, as Juno might, she came. 
White-aproned from her dairy. 

Her air, her smile, her motions, told 

Of womanly completeness ; 
A music as of household songs 
SM Was in her voice of sweetness. 

Not beautiful in curve and line. 
But something more and better. 
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The secret charm eluding avt, 
Its spirit, not its letter ; — 

SiB An inborn grace that nothing lacked 
Of culture or appliance, — 
The warmth of genial courtesy. 
The cahn of self-reliance. 

Before her queenly womanhood 
no How dared our hostess utter 
The paltry errand of her need 
To buy her fresh-churned butter ? 

She led the way with housewife pride. 
Her goodly store disclosing, 
S5B Full tenderly the golden balls 

With practised hands disposing. 

Then, while along the western hills 
We watched the changeful glory 
Of sunset, on our homeward way, 
seo I heard her simple story. 

The early crickets sang ; the stream 
Flashed through my friei^d's narration : 

Her rustic patois of the hills 
Lost in my free translation. 

265 " More wise," she said, "than those who swarm 
Our hills in middle summer. 
She came, when June's first roses blow. 
To greet the early comer. 
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" From eehool and bdQ and root she came, 
m The city's hoTy pale daugfatery 
To drink the wine of mountain air 
Beside the Beareamp Water. 

*^Her step grew firmer on the hills 
That watch our homesteads oyer ; 
sis On cheek and lip, from smnmer fields. 
She eaaght the bh>om of doTer. 

^' For health comes sparkling in the streams 

From cool Chocoroa stealing : 
There 's iron in our Northern winds ; 
tat Our pines are trees of healing. 

" She sat beneath the broad-armed elms 
That skirt the mowing-meadow, 

And watched the gentle west-wind weave 
The grass with shine and shadow. 

SM ^ Beside her, from the summer heat 
To share her grateful screening, 
With forehead bared, the farmer stood, 
Upon his pitchfork leaning. 

^' Framed in its damp, dark locks, his face 
MO Had nothing mean or common, — 
Strong, manly, true, the tenderness 
And pride beloved of woman. 

^^ She looked up, glowing with the health 
The country air had brought her. 
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«" < To moid jov iroek a^ Uke ixw 

Toa do not need m ladr : 
Beanie amoa^ tkeae brwa €yi 
M IsMneoa 



« ' Some faur. sveet giiL vitli ^ilfsil loi^ 
And dieei^ heait for treasore, 

Wbo neYsr plared vith itmj knrib 
Or daneed the polka • i 



M <<He bent Ins UadL Wows to a franra. 
He set bis wfahe teeth dgbdj. 
'Tis weD,' be said, " fior one like jon 
To choose ior me so lightlj. 

^ 'Yon think, because mj life is mds 
tit I take no note of sweetness : 
I tell yon lave has nang^ to do 
WiCh meetness or nnmeetness. 

^ ' Itself its best excuse, it asks 
No leave of pride or fashion 
su When silken zone or homespon frock 
It stirs with throbs of passion. 

'^^ Yon think me deaf and blind : you bring 

Your winnii^ graces hither 
As free as if from cradle-time 
tit We two had played together. 
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" * You tempt me with your laughing eyesy 
Your cheek of sundown's blushes, 

A motion as of waving grain, 
A music as of thrushes. 

•» " * The plaything of your summer sporty 
The spells you weave around me 
You cannot at your will undo, 
Nor leave me as you found me. 

'^ ^ You gro as lightly as you came, 
»»• Your life is well without me ; 

What care you that these hills will close 
Like prison-walls about me ? 

'* ^ No mood is mine to seek a wif e. 
Or daughter for my mother : 
885 Who loves you loses in that love 
All power to love another ! 

" * I dare your pity or your scorn, 

With pride your own exceeding; 
I fling my heart into your lap 
MO Without a word of pleading.' 

''She looked up in his face of pain 

So archly, yet so tender : 
' And if I lend you mine,' she said, 

* Will you forgive the lender ? 

tio « < Nor frock nor tan can hide the man ; 
And see you not, my farmer, 
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How weak and fond a woman waits 
Behind this silken armor ? 

" * I love you : on that love alone, 
tso And not my worth, presuming, 
Will you not trust for summer fruit 
The tree in May-day blooming ? ' 

** Alone the hangbird overhead, 
His hair-swung cradle straining, 
«•• Looked down to see love*8 miracle, — 
The giving that is gaining. 

** And so the farmer found a wife. 

His mother found a daughter : 
There looks no happier home than hers 
MO On pleasant Bearcamp Water. 

** Flowers spring to blossom where she walks 

The careful ways of duty ; 
Our hard, stiff lines of life with her 

Are flowing curves of beauty. 

tM << Our homes are cheerier for her sake, 
Our door-yards brighter blooming. 
And all about the social air 
Is sweeter for her coming. 

" Unspoken homilies of peace 
•T« Her dally life is preaching ; 
The still refreshment of the dew 
Is her unconscious teaching. 
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''And never tenderer hand than hfirs 
Unknits the hrow of ailing ; 
ST5 Her garments to the sick man's ear 
Have mosic in their trailing. 

'* And when, in pleasant harvest moonSy 

The youthful huskers gather, 
Or sleigh-drives on the mountain ways 
•to Defy the winter weather, — 

'' In sugar-camps, when south and -vrarm 
The winds of March are blowing, 

And sweetly from its thawing veins 
The maple's blood is flowing, — 

•n '^ In summer, where some lilied pond 
Its virgin zone is bearing, 
Or where the ruddy autunm fire 
Lights up the apple-paring,— 

'* The coarseness of a ruder time 
tM Her finer mirth displaces, 
A subtler sense of pleasure fills 
Each rustic sport she graces. 

^' Her presence lends its warmth and health 
To all who come before it. 
•M If woman lost us Eden, such 
As she alone restore it. 

*^ For larger Hf e and wiser aims 
The fiumer is her debtor; 
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Who holds to his another's heart 
too MiLst needs be worse or better. 

** Through her his civic service shows 

A purer-toned ambition ; 
No double consciousness divides 

The man and politician. 

4M " In parly's doubtful ways he trusts 
Her instincts to determine ; 
At the loud polls, the thought of her 
Recalls Christ's Mountain Sermon. 

** He owns her logic of the heart, 
4X0 And wisdom of unreason, 

Supplying, while he doubts and weighs. 
The needed word in season. 

" He sees with pride her richer thought. 
Her fancy's freer ranges ; 
«io And love thus deepened to respect 
Is proof against all changes. 

'^ And if she walks at ease in ways 

His feet are slow to travel. 
And if she reads with cultured eyes 
4S0 What his may scarce unravel, 

'^ Still clearer, for her keener sight 

Of beauty and of wonder, 
He learns the meaning of the hills 

He dwelt from childhood under. 
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«u '< And higher, wanned with sunmier lights, 
Or winter-crowned and hoary, 
The ridged horizon lifts for him 
Its inner veils of gloiy. 

^* He has his own free, hookless lore, 
«M The lessons nature taught him. 
The wisdom which the woods and hilb 
And toiling men have brought him : 

" The steady force of will whereby 
Her flexile grace seems sweeter ; 
«B The sturdy counterpoise which makes 
Her woman's life completer : 

*' A latent fire of soul which lacks 

No breath of love to fan it ; 
And wit, that, like his native brooks, 
«io Plays over solid granite. 

^< How dwarfed against his manliness 
She sees the poor pretension, 

The wants, the aims, the follies, bom 
Of fashion and convention ! 

MD " How life behind its accidents 

Stands strong and self-sustainii^;^ 
The human fact transcending all 
The losing and the gaining. 

<^ And so. in grateful interchange 
Of teacher and of hearer. 
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Their lives their true distinctness keep 
While daily drawing nearer. 

'^ And if the husband or the wife 
In home's strong light discovers 
4H Such slight defaults as failed to meet 
The blinded eyes of lovers, 

'^ Why need we care to ask ? — who dreams 

Without their thorns of roses. 

Or wonders that the truest steel 

460 The readiest spark discloses ? 

'' For still in mutual sufferance lies 

The secret of true living : 
Love scarce is love that never knows 

The sweetness of forgiving. 

4M " We send the Squire to Greneral Courts 
He takes his young wife thither ; 
No prouder man election day 

Rides through the sweet June weather. 

'^ He sees with eyes of manly trust 
«ro All hearts to her inclining ; 

Not less for him his household light 
That others share its shining." 

Thus, while my hostess spake, there grew 
Before me, warmer tinted 
4TB And outlined with a tenderer grace, 
The picture that she hinted. 
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The sunset smouldered as we drove 

Beneath the deep hill-shadows. 
Below us wreaths of white fog walked 
480 Like ghosts the haunted meadows. 

Sounding the summer night, the stars 
Dropped down their golden plummets; 

The pale arc of the Northern lights 
Bose o'er the mountain summits, — 

4S5 Until, at last, beneath its bridge, 
We heard the Bearcamp flowing, 
And saw across the mapled lawn 

The welcome home-lights glowing ; — 

And, musing on the tale I heard, 
490 'T were well, thought I, if often 
To rugged farm-life came the gift 
To harmonize and soften ; — 

If more and more we found the troth 
Of fact and fancy plighted, 
495 And culture's charm and labor's strength 
In rural homes united, — 

The simple life, the homely hearth, 

With beauty's sphere surrounding, 
And blessing toil where toil abounds 
600 With graces more abounding. 



SONGS OF LASOB. 

The Songs of Labor were written in 1845 and 1846, and printed 
first in magazines. They reflect the working life of New England 
at that time before the great changes were wrought which have 
nearly pnt an end to some of the forms of labor, the praises of 
which here are snng. The Songs were collected into a volume 
entitled, Songs of Labor and other Poems, in 1850, and the follow- 
ing Dedication was then prefixed. 

DEDICATION. 

I W0X7LD the gift I offer here 

Might graces from thy favor take, 
Andy seen through Friendship's atmosphere^ 
On softened lines and coloring, wear 
• The unaccustomed light of beauty, for thy sake. 

Few leaves of Fancy's spring remain : 

But what I have I give to thee, 
The o'er-sunned bloom of summer's plain. 
And paler flowers, the latter rain 
at Calls from the westering slope of life's antomna] 
lea. 

Above the fallen groves of green, 

Where youth's enchanted forest stood, 
Dry root and mossed trunk between. 
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A sober afteivgrowth is seen, 
u As springs the pine where falls the gay-leafed maple 
wood! 

Yet birds will sing, and breezes play 

Their leaf -harps in the sombre tree ; 
And throagh the bleak and wintry day 
It keeps its steady green alway, — 
M Soy even my after-thoughts may have a charm for 
thee. 



Art's perfect forms no moral need, 

And beauty is its own excuse ; 
But for the dull and flowerless weed 
Some healing virtue still must plead, 
so And the rough ore must find its honors in its 



So haply these, my simple lays 

Of homely toil, may serve to show 
The orchard bloom and tasselled maize 
That skirt and gladden duty's ways, 
St The unsung beauty hid life's common things below. 

Haply from them the toiler, bent 

Above his forge or plough, may gain 
A manlier spirit of content, 
And feel that life is wisest spent 
ss Where the strong working hand makes strong the 
working brain. 



22. " For the idea of this line,** eays Mr. Whittier, *«I im indebted to ] 
raaon in hie inimitable sonnet to the Rbodora : — 

** * If eyes were made for seeinff, 
Xlitn Beaaty is its own ezouae for being. * " 
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The doom which to the gailt^r pair 
Withoat the walls of Eden came. 
Transforming sinless ease to care 
And ragged toil, no more shall bear 
) The burden of old crime, or mark of primal shame. 

A blessing now, a curse no more ; 

Since He, whose name we breathe with awe^ 
The coarse mechanic vesture wore, 
A poor man toiling with the poor, 
I In labor, as in prayer, fulfilling the same law. 
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Ho ! workers of the old time styled 

The Gentle Craft of Leather ! 
Young brothers of the ancient guild, 

Stand forth once more together I 
§• Call out again your long array, 

In the olden merry manner ! 
Once more, on gay St. Crispin's day. 

Fling out your blazoned banner ! 

Rap, rap ! upon the well-worn stone 
•6 . How falls the polished hammer ! 

Rap, rap ! the measured sound has grown 

A quick and merry clamor. 
Now shape the sole ! now deftly curl 

The glossy vamp around it, 

02. Octob«ir 2S. Bt Crisirixi and his brother CrlspinUn were nid to be mar- 
tyrs of the third oentnry who while preaching the gospel had made their living 
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M And bless the wliile the bright-eyed gixl 
Whose gentle fingers bound it I 

For yon, along the Spanish main 

A hundred keels are ploughing ; 
For you, the Indian on the plain 
•B His lasso-coil is throwing ; 

For you, deep glens with hemlock daric 

The woodman's fire is lighting ; 
For you, upon the oak's gray bark, 

The woodman's axe is smiting. 

TO For you, from Carolina's pine 
The rosin-gum is stealing ; 
For you, the dark-eyed Florentine 

Her silken skein is reeling ; 
For you, the dizzy goatherd roams 
n His rugged Alpine ledges ; 

For you, round all her shepherd homeB, 
Bloom England's thorny hedges. 

The foremost still, by day or night, 

On moated mound or heather, 

•• Where'er the need of trampled right 

Brought toiling men together ; 

Where the free burghers from the wall 

Defied the mail-clad master. 
Than yours, at Freedom's trumpet-call* 
85 No craftsman rallied faster. 

G2. A name given to the northern coast of South America when it waatakni 
possession of by the Spaniards. 

72. So associated was Florence, Italy, in the minds of people with the mm* 
nfactHre of sewing silk, that when the industry was set up in tlie neighboih 
hood of Northampton, Mass., the factory Tillage took the name of Hommm. 
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Let foplinp gneer, let fools deride. 

Ye heed no idle scomer ; 
Free hands and hearts are still your pride. 

And duty done, your honor, 
to Ye dare to trust, for honest fame. 

The jury Time empanels, 
And leave to truth each noble name 

Which glorifies your annab. 

Thy sonp, Hans Sachs, are living yet, 
tB In strong and hearty German ; 

And Bloomfield's lay, and GifEord'a wit, 

And patriot fame of Sherman ; 
Still from his book, a mystic seer, 
The soul of Behman teaches, 
MO And England's priestcraft shakes to hear 
Of Fox's leathern breeches. 

The foot is yours ; where'er it falls, 
It treads your well-wrought leather 

On earthen floor, in marble halls, 
195 On carpet, or on heather. 

Still there the sweetest charm is found 
Of matron grace or vestal's, 

As Hebe's foot bore nectar round 
Among the old celestials ! 

96. Bee Longfellow*! poem, Nuremberg^ for % reference to Hans SaohB, the 
cobbler poet. 

96. Robert Bloomfield, an English poet, anthor of The Farmer^ t Boy, wu 
bred a shoemaker, as was William Gifford, a wit and satirist, and first editor 
of the Quarterly Review, but GifiFord hated his craft bitterly. 

97> Roger Sherman, one of the signers, was at one time a shoemaker In 
JTew Milford, Connecticut. 

99. Jacob Behman, or Boehme, a German visionary of the 17th oentnxy. 

101. George Fox, the founder of th# Society of Friends, or Qpuken a« tbqp 
«PB more commonly called. 
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u« Rap, rap ! jonr stout and rough brogailf 
With footsteps slow and weary, 
May wander where the sky's blue span 

Shuts down upon the prairie. 
On Beauty's foot your slippers glance^ 
Ui By Saratoga's fountains, 

Or twinkle down the summer danee 
Beneath the Crjrstal Mountains I 

The red brick to the mason's hand. 
The brown earth to the tiller's, 
ISO The shoe in yours shall wealth command. 
Like fairy Cinderella's ! 
As they who shunned the household maid 

Beheld the crown upon her. 
So all shall see your toil repaid 
iw With hearth and home and honor* 

Then let the toast be freely quaffed. 
In water cool and brimming, — 
*^ All honor to the good old Graft, 
Its merry men and women ! " 
ISO Call out again your long array, 

In the old time's pleasant manner: 
Once more, on gay St. Crispin's day, 
fling out his blazoned banner ! 

THE FISHERMEN. 

Hurrah ! the seaward breezes 
189 Sweep down the bay amain ; 

217. A name early given to the White Mountains from tbe eryitalB 
there by the first exjplorers, who thought them d iamon ds. 
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Heave np, mj lads, the anchor I 

Run up the sail again ! 
Leave to the lubber landsmen 

The rail-car and the steed ; 
u§ The stars of heaven shall guide ns. 

The breath of heaven shall speed- 

From the hill-top looks the steeple, 
And the light-house from the sand ; 

And the scattered pines are waving 
148 Their farewell from the land. 

One glance, my lads, behind us. 
For the homes we leave one sigh, 

£re we take the change and chances 
Of the ocean and the sky. 

15« Now, brothers, for the icebergs 
Of frozen Labrador, 
Floating spectral in the moonshine, 

Along the low, black shore ! 

Where like snow the gannet's feathers 

195 On Brador's rocks are shed, 

And the noisy murr are flying, 

Like black scuds, overhead ; 

Where in mist the rock is hiding, 
And the sharp reef lurks below, 
ISO And the white squall smites in summer. 
And the autumn tempests blow ; 
Where through gray and rolling vapor, 

From evening unto mom, 
A thousand boats are hailing, 
us Horn answering unto horn. 
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Hurrah ! for the Bed Island, 

With the white cross on its erown I 
Hurrah ! for Meccatina, 

And its mountains bare and brown I 
ITO Where the Caribou's tail antlers 

0*er the dwarf-wood freely toss, * 
And the footstep of the Mickmack 

Has no sound upon the moss. 

There we 11 drop our lines, and gather 
ITS Old Ocean's treasures in, 
Where'er the mottled mackerel 

Turns up a steel-dark fin. 
The sea 's our field of harvest, 
Its scaly tribes our grain ; 
180 We '11 reap the teeming waters 

As at home they reap the plain I 

Our wet hands spread the carpet, 
And light the hearth of home ; 

From our fish, as in the old time, 
18B The silver coin shall come. 

As the demon fled the chamber 
Where the fish of Tobit lay, 

So ours from all our dwellings 
Shall frighten Want away. 

190 Though the mist upon our jackets 
In the bitter air congeals. 
And our lines wind stiff and slowly 
From off the frozen reels ; 
087. Bee the stoiy in tbe Book af 2\iMI, eae of the iljpoorKpAa. 
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Though the fog be dark aroand ns, 
19B And the storm blow high and loud. 
We will whistle down the wild wind, 
And laogh beneath the cloud ! 

In the darkness as in daylight. 
On the water as on land, 
SM God's eye is looking on us, 

And beneath us is His hand ! 
Death will find us soon or later, 

On the deck or in the cot ; 
And we cannot meet him better 
soft Than in working out our lot. 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! the west-wind 

Gomes freshening down the bay, 
The rising sails are filling ; 

Give way, my lads, give way ! 
SM Leave the coward landsman clinging 

To the dull earth, like a weed ; 
The stars of heaven shall guide us. 

The breath of heaven shall speed I 
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WiLDLT round our woodland quarters 
us Sad-voiced Autumn grieves ; 
Thickly down these swelling waters 

Float his fallen leaves. 
Through the tall and naked timber, 
Column-like and old, 
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wm deam the sonsets of November, 
From their skies of gold. 

O'er OS, to the southland heading, 
Screams the gray wild-goose ; 

On the night-frost sonnds the treading 
Vi • Of the brindled moose. 

Noiseless creeping, while we 're sleeping. 
Frost his task-work plies ; 

Soon, his icy bridges heaping, 
Shall onr log-piles rise. 

Vi When, with sounds of smothered thunder. 
On some night of rain, 
Lake and river break asunder 

Winter's weakened chain, 
Down the wild March flood shall bear them 
nt To the saw-mill's wheel, 

Or where Steam, the slave, shall tear them 
With his teeth of steel. 

Be it starlight, be it moonlight, 
In these vales below. 
Me When the earliest beams of sunlight 
Streak the mountain's snow, 
Crisps the hoar-frost, keen and early. 

To our hurrying feet, 
And the forest echoes clearly 
MB All our blows repeat. 

Where the crystal Ambijejis 

Stretches broad and dear. 
And Millnoket's pine-black ridges 

Hide the browsing deer; 
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m^ Where, through lakes and wide morasBes, 
Or through rocky walls, 
Swift and strong, Penobscot passes 
White with foamy falls ; 

Where through clouds, are glimpses given 
tss Of Katahdin's sides, — 

Bock and forest piled to heaven, ' 

Tom and ploughed by slides ! 
Far below, the Indian trapping, 
In the sunshine warm ; 
tM Far above, the snow-cloud wrapping 
Half the peak in storm ! 

Where are mossy carpets better 

Than the Persian weaves. 
And than Eastern perfumes sweeter 
AM Seem the fading leaves ; 
And a music mild and solemn, 

From the pine-tree's height. 
Rolls its vast and searlike volume 

On the wind of night ; 

S70 Make we here our camp of winter ; 
And, through sleet and snow, 
Pitchy knot and beechen splinter 

On our hearth shall glow. 
Here, with mirth to lighten duty, 
tn We shall lack alone 

Woman's smile and girlhood's beauty. 
Childhood's lisping tone. 

But their hearth is brighter burning 
For our toil to-day ; 
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•M And the weleome of retaming 
Shall our loss repay, 
When, like seamen from the waters^ 

From the woods we come, 
Greeting sisters, wives, and daughterSf 
Ml Angeb of onr home 1 

Not fdr ns the measured ringing 

From the Tillage spire, 
Not for OS the Sabhath singing 

Of the sweet'yoiced choir : 
•§• Oars the old, majestic temple, 

Where God's brightness shines 
Down the dome so grand and ampler 

Propped by lofty pines I 

Through each branch-enwoyen skyU^itt 
«• Speaks He in the breeze. 
As of old beneath the twilight 

Of lost £den*s trees I 
For His ear, the inward feeling 
Needs no outward tongue ; 
aio He can see the spirit kneeling 
While the axe is swung. 

Heeding truth alone, and turning 

From the false and dim. 
Lamp of toil or altar burning 
MS Are alike to Him. 

Strike, then, comrades I Trade is waiting 

On our rugged toil ; 
Far ships waiting for the freighting 

Of our woodland spoil ! 
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su Ships, whose traffic links these highlandsy 
Bleak and cold, of ours, 
With the citron-planted islands 

Of a clime of flowers ; 
To our frosts the tribute bringing 
tis Of eternal heats ; 

In our lap of winter flinging 
Tropic fruits and sweets. 

Cheerily, on the axe of labor, 
Let the sunbeams dance, 
sao Better than the flash of sabre 
Or the gleam of lance ! 
Strike ! With every blow is giren 

Freer sun and sky, 
And the long-hid earth to heayen 
sss Looks, with wondering eye ! 

Loud behind us grow the murmurs 

Of the age to come ; 
Clang of smiths, and tread of farmers. 

Bearing harvest home ! 
Bso Here her virgin lap with treasures 

Shall the green earth fill ; 
Waving wheat and golden maize-ears 

Crown each beechen hill. 

Keep who will the city's alleys, 
9ss Take the smooth-shorn plain ; 
Give to us the cedarn valleys, 

Rocks and hills of Maine ! 
In our North-land, wHd and woody^ 

Let us still have part : 
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SM Bagged nurse and mother stardy. 
Hold OS to thy heart ! 

Oh, our free hearts beat the warmer 
For thy breath of snow ; 

And our tread is all the firmer 
Ml For thy rocks below. 

Freedom, hand in hand with labor, 
Walketh strong and braye ; 

On the forehead of his neighbor 
No man writeth Slave ! 

«M Lo, the day breaks ! old Eatahdin's 
Pine-trees show its fires. 
While from these dim forest gardens 

Rise their blackened spires. 
Up, my comrades ! up and doing t 
MS Manhood's rugged play 
Still renewing, bravely hewing 
Through the world our way] 
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The sky is ruddy in the east, 
The earth is gray below, 
a6o And, S2)ectral in the river-mist, 
The ship's white timbers show. 
Then let the sounds of measured stroke 

And grating saw begin ; 
The broad-axe to the gnarled oak, 
385 The mallet to the pin I 
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Hark I roars the bellows, blast on blasty 

The sooty smithy jars, 
And fire-sparks, rising far and fast. 

Are fading with the stars. 
a70 All day for us the smith shall stand 

Beside that flashing forge ; 
AU day for us his heavy hand 

The groaning anvil scourge. 

From far-off hills, the panting team 
8TS For us is toiling near ; 

For us the raftsmen down the stream 

Their island barges steer. 
Rings out for us the axe-man's stroke 
In forests old and still ; 
MO For us the century-circled oak 
Falls crashing down his hilL 

Up ! up I in nobler toil than ours 

No craftsmen bear a part : 
We make of Nature's giant powers 
MS The slaves of human Art. 

Lay rib to rib and beam to beam, 

And drive the treenails free ; 
Nor faithless joint nor yawning seam 

Shall tempt the searching sea I 

M« Where'er the keel of our good ship 
The sea's rough field shall plough ; 
Where'er her tossing spars shall drip 

With salt-spray caught below ; 
That ship must heed her master's beck, 
MS Her helm obey his hand, 
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And seamen tread her reeling deek 
Ab if they trod the land. 

Her oaken ribs the vnltore-beak 
Of Northern ice may peel ; 
4M The sunken rock and coral peak 
May grate along her keel ; 
And know we well the painted shell 

We give to wind and wave, 
Mnst float, the sailor's citadel, 
4M Or sink, the sailor's grave I 

Ho ! strike away the bars and blocks. 

And set the good ship free ! 
Why lingers on these dusty rocks 

The young bride of the sea ? 
410 Look ! how she moves adown the grooves^ 

In graceful beauty now ! 
How lowly on the breast she loves 

Sinks down her virgin prow ! 

God bless her ! wheresoe'er the breeze 
•» Her snowy wing shall fan. 
Aside the frozen Hebrides, 

Or sultry Hindostan I 
Where'er, in mart or on the main, 
With peaceful flag unfurled, 
4«d She helps to wind the silken chain 
Of commerce round the world I 

Speed on the ship ! But let her bear 

No merchandise of sin, 
No groaning cargo of despair 
4t6 Her roomy hold within s 
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No Lethean drug for Eastern landiy 

Nor poison-draught for ours ; 
But honest fruits of toiling hands 

And Nature's sun and showers. 

Be hers the Prairie's golden grain. 

The Desert's golden sand. 
The clustered fruits of sunny Spain, 

The spice of Morning-land ! 
Her pathway on the open main 

May blessings follow free, 
And glad hearts welcome back again 

Her white sails from the seal 
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Thbouoh heat and cold, and shower and sun, 

Still onward cheerily driving ! 
There 's life alone in duty done, 

And rest alone in striving. 
But see ! the day is closing cool. 

The woods are dim before us ; 
The white fog of the wayside pool 

Is creeping slowly o'er us. 

The night is falling, comrades mine, 

Our footsore beasts are weary, 
And through yon elms the tavern sign 

Looks out upon us cheery. 
The landlord beckons from his door. 

His beechen fire is glowing ; 
These ample bams, with feed in store, 

Are filled to overflowing. 
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nom lUMiy m Talley frowned across 
«■• By brows of ragged moantains ; 

From hillsides where, through spongy znossy 

Gush oat the riyer fountains ; 
From qoiet fann-fields, green and low. 
And bright with blooming clover ; 
«M From Tales of corn the wandering crow 
No richer hovers over ; 

Day after day oar way has been 
O'er many a hill and hollow ; 

By lake and stream, by wood and glen, 
«M Oar stately drove we follow. 

Through dost-clonds rising thick and don^ 
A smoke of battle o'er us, 

Their white horns glisten in the sun, 
like plumes and crests before us. 

iff We see them slowly dimb the hill, 
As slow behind it sinking ; 
Or, thronging dose, from roadside rill, 

Or sunny lakelet, drinking. 
Now crowding in the narrow road, 
4?5 In thick and struggling masses. 
They glare upon the teamster^s load» 
Or rattling coach that passes. 

Anon, with toss of horn and tail, 
And paw of hoof, and bellow, 
480 They leap some fanner's broken pale, 
0*er meadow-close or fallow. 

Forth comes the startled goodman ; forUi 
Wfe> children, house-dog, sally, 
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Till once more on their dusty path 
CM The baffled truants rally. 

We driye no starvelings, scraggy growDi 

Loose-legged, and ribbed and bony. 
Like those who grind their noses down 

On pastures bare and stony, — 
€•0 Lank oxen, rough as Lidian dogs. 

And cows too lean for shadows^ 
Disputing feebly with the frogs 

The crop of saw-grass meadows I 

In our good drove, so sleek and fair, 
49I No bones of leanness rattle, 

No tottering hide-bound ghosts are there^ 

Or Pharaoh's evil cattle. 
Each stately beeve bespeaks the hand 
That fed him unrepining ; 
•00 Tlie fatness of a goodly land 
In each dun hide is shining. 

We Ve sought them where, in warmest nooksy 

The freshest feed is growing, 
By sweetest springs and clearest brooks 
•05 Through honeysuckle flowing ; 
Wherever hillsides, sloping south. 

Are bright with early grasses, 
Or, tracking green the lowland's drontfaf 

The mountain streamlet passes. 

510 But now the day is closing cool. 
The woods are dim before us. 
The white fog of the wayside pool 
Is seeping slowly o'er us* 
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The cricket to the frog*8 Imsbooii 
•u His shrillest time is keepiog ; 
The sickle of yon setting moon 
The meadow-mist is reaping. 

The night is falling, comrades mine^ 
Oar footsore heasts are weaiy, 
•M And ibrongh jon elms the tayem sign 
Looks out upon ns cheery. 
To-morrow, eastward with oar charge 

We '11 go to meet the dawning, 
Ere yet the pines of Kearsarge 
•3B Have seen the son of morning. 

When snow-flakes o^er the frozen earth, 

Instead of birds, are flitting ; 
When children throng the glowing heartby 

And quiet wives are knitting ; 
§•• While in the firelight strong and clear 

Young eyes of pleasure glisten, 
To tales of all we see and hear 

The ears of home shall listen. 

By many a Northern lake and hUl, 
sse From many a mountain pasture. 
Shall fancy play the Drover still, 

And speed the long night faster. 
Then let us on, through shower and sun, 
And heat and cold, be driving ; 
W® There 's life alone in duty done, 
And rest alone in striving. 
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THE HUSKERS. 

It was late in mild October, and the long aatamnal 

rain 
Had left the summer harvest-fields all green with 

grass again; 
The first sharp frost had fallen, leaving all the 

woodlands gay 
With the hues of summer's rainbow, or the meadow- 

fiowers of May. 

Through a thin, dry mist, that morning, the sun 
rose broad and red. 

At first % rayless disk of fire, he brightened as he 
sped; 

Yet, even his noontide glory fell chastened and sub- 
dued. 

On the cornfields and the orchards, and softly pic- 
tured wood. 

And all that quiet afternoon, slow sloping to the 

night, 
He wove with golden shuttle the haze with yellow 

light; 
Slanting through the painted beeches, he glorified 

the hill ; 
And, beneath it, pond and meadow lay brighter, 

greener still. 

And shouting boys in woodland haunts caught 

glimpses of that sky. 
Flecked by the many-tinted leaves, and laughed^ 

they knew not why. 
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And sehool-girls gay with aster-flowers, beside the 

meadow brooks, 
Mingled the glow of autumn with the sunshine of 

8weet looks. 

From spire and bam looked westerly the patient 
weathercocks ; 

But even the birches on the hill stood motionless 
as rocks. 
iM No sound was in the woodlands, save the squirrel's 
dropping shell, 

And the yellow leaves among the boughs, low rust- 
ling as they f elL 

The summer grains were harvested ; the stubble-fields 

lay dry. 
Where June winds rolled, in light and shade, the 

pale green waves of rye ; 
But still, on gentie hill-slopes, in valleys fringed with 
wood, 
9M Ungathered, bleaching in the sun, the heavy cara 
crop stood. 

Bent low, by autumn's wind and rain, through husks 

that, dry and sere, 
Unfolded from their ripened charge, shone out the 

yellow ear ; 
Beneath, the turnip lay concealed, in many a verdant 

fold, 
And glistened in the slanting light the pumpkin's 

sphere of gold. 
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070 There wrought the husy harvesters; and many a 

creaking wain 
Bore slowly to the long ham-floor its load of hnsk 

and grain ; 
Till hroad and red, as when he rose, the son sank 

down, at last. 
And like a merry gaest's farewell, the day in hright- 

ness passed. 

And lo ! as through the western pines, on meadow, 
stream, and pond, 
its Flamed the red radiance of a sky, set all afire be- 
yond, 

Slowly o'er the eastern sea-bluffs a milder glory 
shone, 

And the sunset and the moonrise were mingled into 
one ! 

As thus into the quiet night the twilight lapsed 

away. 
And deeper in the brightening moon the tranquil 
shadows lay ; 
uo From many a brown old farm-house, and hamlet 
without name, 
Their milking and their home-tasks done, the merry 
buskers came. 

Swung o'er the heaped-up harvest, from pitchforks 

in the mow, 
Shone dimly down the lanterns on the pleasant scene 

below; 
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The growing pile of hiuks behind, the golden eaia 
before, 
9M And langhing eyes and busy bands and brown cheeks 
glimmering o'er. 

Half hidden, in a quiet nook, serene of look and 

heart, 
Talking their old times over, the old men sat apart ; 
While ap and down the unhosked pile, or nestling in 

its shade. 
At hide-and-seek, with laogh and shout, the happy 

children played. 

5i0 Urged by the good host's daughter, a maiden young 

and fair, 
Lifting to light her sweet blue eyes and pride of soft 

brown hair. 
The master of the villi^e school, sleek of hair and 

smooth of tongue, 
To the quaint tune of some old psalm, a husking- 

ballad sung. 
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Heap high the farmer's wintry hoaidl 
w»9 Heap high the golden com I 
No richer gift has Autunm poured 
From out her lavish horn ! 

Let other lands, exulting, glean 
The apple from the pine, 
foo The oranjre from its glossy green, 
The cluster from the vine ; 
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We better love the hardy gift 

Oar rugged vales bestow, 
To cheer as when the storm shall drift 
OM Our harvest-fields with snow. 

Through vales of grass and meads of flowers 

Our ploughs their fuiTows made, 
While on the hUls the sun and showers 

Of changeful April played. 

•10 We dropped the seed o'er hill and plain 
Beneath the sun of May, 
And frightened from our sprouting grain 
The robber crows away. 

All through the long, bright days of June 
•18 Its leaves grew green and fair, 
And waved in hot midsummer's noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 

And now, with Autumn's moonlit eveSy 
Its harvest-time has come, 
••• We pluck away the frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home. 

There, when tba snows about us drift. 

And winter winds are cold. 
Fair hands the broken grain shall sift, 
•30 And knead its meal of gold. 

Let vapid idlers loll in silk 

Around their costly board ; 
Give us the bowl of samp and milk, 

By homespun beauty poured I 
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•M Where'er the wide old kitchen hearth 
Sends up its smoky curls, 
Who will not thank the kindly earth. 
And bless our farmer girls ! 

Then shame on all the proud and vaiiif 
•so Whose folly laughs to scorn 
The blessing of our hardy grain. 
Our wealth of golden com ! 

Let earth withhold her goodly rooty 
Let mildew blight the rye, 
•M Giye to the worm the orchard's froik^ 
The wheat-field to the fly : 

But let the good old crop adorn 

The hills our fathers trod ; 
Still let us, for His golden com, 
Hs Send up our thanks to God I 
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Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan I 
With thy tumed-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes ; 
With thy red lip, redder still 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill ; 
With the sunshine on thy face. 
Through thy torn brim's jaunty grace s 
From my heart I give thee joy, — 
I was once a barefoot boy ! 
Prince thou art, — the grown-up man 
Only is republican. 
Let the million-dollared ride ! 
Barefoot, trudging at his side, 
Thou hast more than he can buy 
In the reach of ear and eye, — 
Outward sunshine, inward joy : 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy ! 

Oh for boyhood's painless play. 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor's rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools, 
Of the wild bee*s morning chase. 
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Of the wOd-flower's time and plaee^ 

» Flight of fowl and hahitnde 
Of the tenants of the wood ; 
How the tortoise bears his shell. 
How the woodchack digs his cell. 
And the groand-mole sinks his well: 

ao How the robin feeds her yoang. 
How the oriole's nest is hang ; 
Where the whitest lilies blow. 
Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the groand-nnt trails its yine^ 

SB Where the wood-grape's dusters shine; 
Of the black wasp's canning way. 
Mason of his walls of claj, 
And the architectural plans 
Of gray hornet artisans ! 

«B For, eschewing books and tasks. 
Nature answers all he asks ; 
Hand in hand with her he walks. 
Face to face with her he talk% 
Part and parcel of her joy, — 

«B Blessings on the barefoot boy ! 

Oh for boyhood's time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon. 
When all things I heard or saw. 
Me, their master, waited for. 

so I was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming-birds and honey-bees ; 
For my sport the squirrel played. 
Plied the snouted mole his spade ; 
For my taste the blackberry cone 

66 Purpled over hedge and stone ; 
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Langhed the brook for my delight 

Through the day and through the nighty 

Whispering at the garden wall, 

Talked with me from fall to fall ; 
•t Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond^ 

Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 

Mine on bending orchard trees, 

Apples of Hesperides ! 

Still as my horizon grew, 
es Larger grew my riches too ; 

All the world I saw or knew 

Seemed a complex Chinese toy. 

Fashioned for a barefoot boy ! 

(% for festal dainties spread, 
10 Like my bowl of milk and bread ; 

Pewter spoon and bowl of wood. 

On the door-stone, gray and rude ! 

O'er me, like a regal tent, 

Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent, 
f5 Purple-curtained, fringed with gold, 

Looped in many a wind-swung fold ; 

While for music came the play 

Of the pied frogs' orchestra ; 

And, to light the noisy choir, 
M Lit the fly his lamp of fire. 

I was monarch : pomp and joy 

Waited on the barefoot boy ! 

Cheerily, then, my little man. 
Live and laugh, as boyhood can I 
..« Though the flinty slopes be hard, 
Stubble-fipeared the new-mown sward, 
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Eyeiy mom shall lead thee throaglL 
Fresh baptisms of the dew ; 
Every evening from thy feet 

M Shall the cool wind kiss the heat: 
All too soon these feet must hide 
In the prison cells of pride, 
Lose the freedom of the sod, 
Like a colt's for work be shod, 

M Made to tread the mills of toil» 
Up and down in ceaseless moil: 
Happy if their track be f omid 
Never on forbidden ground ; 
Happy if they sink not in 
IM Quick and treacherous sands of sin* 
Ah ! that thou conldst know thy y^y. 
Ere it passes, barefoot boy ! 

HOW THE ROBIN CAMK 

AN ALOONQUIN LEGEND. 

Hafft young friends, sit by me. 
Under May's blown apple-tree. 
While these home-birds in and oat 
Through the blossoms flit about. 
• Hear a story, strange and old» 
By the wild red Indians told, 
How the robin came to be : 
Once a great chief left his son, — 
Well-beloved, his only one, — 
10 When the boy was well-nigh grown, 
In the trial-lodge alone. 
Left for tortures long and slow 
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Youths like him mast undergo, 
Who their pride of manhood test» 
10 Lacking water, food, and rest. 

Seven days the fast he kept, 

Seven nights he never slept. 

Then the young boy, wrung with pain^ 

Weak from nature's overstrain, 
IS Faltering, moaned a low complaint : 

" Spare me, father, for I faint ! " 

But the chieftain, haughty-eyed| 

Hid his pity in his pride. 

^' Tou shall be a hunter good, 
IS Eoiowing never lack of food : 

Tou shall be a warrior great. 

Wise as fox and strong as bear ; 

Many scalps your belt shall wear. 

If with patient heart yon wait 
to Bravely till your task is done. 

Better you should starving die 

Than that boy and sqaaw should ciy 

Shame upon your father's son 1 " 

When next mom the sun's first rays 
ts Glistened on the hemlock sprays, 

Straight that lodge the old chief sought, 

And boiled samp and moose meat brought. 

^' Rise and eat, my son ! " he said. 

Lo, he found the poor boy dead ! 
M As with grief his grave they made. 

And his bow beside him laid, 

Pipe, and knife, and wampum-braidy 

On the lodge-top overhead. 
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Preening smooth its breast of red 

«B And the brown coat that it wore. 
Sat a bird, unknown before. 
And as if with human tongue, 
<< Mourn me not," it said, or sung; 
'' I, a bird, am still your son, 

to Happier than if hunter fleet, 
Or a brave, before your feet 
Laying scalps in battle won. 
Friend of man, my song shall cheer 
Lodge and corn-land ; hovering near, 

M To each wigwam I shall bring 
Tidings of the coming spring ; 
Every child my voice shall know 
In the moon of melting snow, 
When the maple's red bud swells, 

•0 And the wind-flower lifts its bells. 
As their fond companion 
Men shall henceforth own your son. 
And my song shall testify 
That of human kin am L" 

•0 Thus the Indian legend saith 
How, at first, the robin came 
With a sweeter life and death, 
Bird for boy, and still the same. 
If my young friends doubt that this 

TO Is the robin's genesis, 

Not in vain is still the myth 

If a truth be found therewith : 

Unto gentleness belong 

Gifts unknown to pride and wrong; 

n Happier far than hate is praise, *— 
He who sings than he who slays. 



TELLING THE BEES. 

[A remarkable cnstom, brought from the Old Country, formerly 
prevailed in the rural districts of New England. On the death of 
a member of the family, the bees were at once informed of the 
event, and their hives dressed in mourning. This ceremonial was 
supposed to be necessary to prevent the swarms from leaving 
their hives and seeking a new home. The scene is minutely that 
of the Whittier homestead.] 

Here is the place ; right over the hill 

Runs the path I took ; 
Yoa can see the gap in the old wall still, 

And the stepping-stones in the shallow brook. 

» There is the house, with the g^te red-barred, 
And the poplars tall ; 
And the barn's brown length, and the cattle-yard. 
And the white horns tossing above the wall. 

There are the beehives ranged in the sun ; 
10 And down by the brink 

Of the brook are her poor flowers, weed o'errun. 
Pansy and daffodil, rose and pink. 

A year has gone, as the tortoise goes, 
Heavy and slow ; 
15 And the same rose blows, and the same sun glows. 
And the same brook sings of a year ago. 

There 's the same sweet clover^smell in the breeze ; 

And the June sun warm 
Tangles his wings of fire in the trees, 
M Setting, as then, over Fernside farm* 
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I mind me how with a lover's care 

From my Sunday coat 
I brushed off the burrs, and smoothed my hair, 

And cooled at the brookside my brow and throat 

M Since we parted, a month had passed, — 
To love, a year ; 
Down through the beeches I looked at last 
On the little red gate and the well-sweep near. 

I can see it all now, — the slantwise rain 
so Of light through the leaves, 

The sundown's blaze on her window-pane, 
The bloom of her roses under the eaves. 

Just the same as a month before, — 
The house and the ti*ees, 
w The barn's brown gable, the vine by the door, — 
Nothing changed but th^ hives of bees. 

Before them, under the garden wall, 

Forward and back, 
Went drearily singing the chore-girl small, 
to Draping each hive with a shred of black. 

Trembling, I listened : the summer sun 

Had the chill of snow ; 
For I knew she was telling the bees of one 

Grone on the journey we all must go ! 

10 Then I said to myself, '* My Mary weeps 
For the dead to-day : 
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Haply her blind old grandsire sleeps 
The fret and the pain of his age away.'* 

Bat her dog whined low ; on the doorway sill^ 
M With his cane to his chin, 

The old man sat ; and the chore-girl still 
Sung to the bees stealing oat and in. 

And the song she was singing ever since 
In my ear soands on : — 
w ^' Stay at home, pretty bees, fly not hence ! 
Mistress Mary is dead and gone ! " 
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The sabtle power in perfume found 
Nor priest nor sibyl vainly learned s 

On Grecian shrine or Aztec mound 
No censer idly burned. 

• That power the old-time worships knew, 
The Corybantes' frenzied dance, 
The Pythian priestess swooning through 
The wonderland of trance. 

And Nature holds, in wood and field, 
.10 Her thousand sunlit censers still ; 
To spells of flower and shrub we yield 
Against or with our wDl. 

I climbed a hill path strange and new 
With slow feet, pausing at each turn ; 
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If A sadden waft of west wind blew 
The breath of the sweet fern. 

That fragrance from my vision swept 

The alien landscape ; in its stead, 
Up fairer hills of youth I stepped, 
tt As light of heart as tread. 

I saw my boyhood's lakelet shine 

Once more through rifts of woodland shade ; 
I knew my river's winding line 

By morning mist betrayed. 

S0 With me June's freshness, lapsing brook, 
Muimurs of leaf and bee, the call 
Of birds, and one in voice and look 
In keeping with them all. 

A fern beside the way we went 
so She plucked, and, smiling, held it up. 
While from her hand the wild, sweet scent 
I drank as from a cup. 

O potent witchery of smell ! 

The dust-dry leaves to life return, 
u And she who plucked them owns the spell 
And lifts her ghostly fern. 

Or sense or spirit ? Who shall say 

What touch the chord of memory thrills ? 
It passed, and left the August day 
40 Ablaze on lonely hills. 
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The proadest now is but my peer. 

The highest not more high ; 
To-day, of all the weary year, 

A king of men am I. 
• To-day alike are great and small. 

The nameless and the known; 
My palace is the people's hall, 

The ballot-box my throne ! 

Who serves to-day upon the list 
10 Beside the served shall stand ; 
Alike the brown and wrinkled fist. 

The gloved and dainty hand ! 
The rich is level with the poor, 
The weak is strong to-day ; 
IB And sleekest broadcloth counts no more 
Than homespun frock of gray. 

To-day let pomp and vain pretence 

My stubborn right abide ; 
I set a plain man's common sense 
so Against the pedant's pride. 
To-day shall simple manhood try 

The strength of gold and land ; 
The wide world has not wealth to buy 

The power in my right hand ! 

SB While there 's a grief to seek redress, 
Or balance to adjust, 
Where weighs our living manhood less 
Than Manmion's vilest dust, — 
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While there 's a right to need my yotey 
to A wrong to sweep away, 

Up ! clouted knee and ragged coat I 
A man 'b a man to-day I 
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The burly driver at my Bide, 

We slowly climbed the hill, 
Whose summit, in the hot noontide. 

Seemed rising, rising still. 
• At last, our short noon-shadows hid 

The top-stone, bare and brown, 
From whence, like Gizeh's pyramid. 

The rough mass slanted down. 

I felt the cool breath of the North ; 
10 Between me and the sun. 

O'er deep, still lake, and ridgy earth, 

I saw the cloud-shades run. 
Before me, stretched for glistening miles, 
Lay mountain-girdled Squam ; 
15 Like green-winged birds, the leafy isles 
Upon its bosom swam. 

And, glunmering through the sun-haze warm, 

Far as the eye could roam. 
Dark billows of an earthquake storm 
so Beflecked with clouds like foam, 
Their vales in misty shadow deep, 

Their rugged peaks in shine, 

T. Gizeh*s pyramid ia one of the great pyramids on the banlu of the 1^0 
near Cairo. 
14. Squam or Asquam lake, at the boae of the White Hilla. 
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I saw the mountain ranges sweep 
The horizon's northern line. 

ss There towered Chocorua's peak ; and west 
Moosehillock's woods were seen, 
With many a nameless slidenscarred crest 

And pine-dark gorge between. 
Beyond them, like a sun-rimmed cloud, 
to The great Notch mountains shone, 
Watched over by the solemn-browed 
And awful face of stone ! 

"A good look-off ! " the driver spake : 
<' About this time last year, 
M I drove a party to the Lake, 

And stopped, at evening, here. 
'Twas duskish down below; but all 

These hills stood in the sun, 
Till, dipped behind yon purple- wall, 
40 He left them, one by one. 

"A lady, who, from Thornton hill, 

Had held her place outside, 
And, as a pleasant woman will, 

Had cheered the long, dull ride, 
to Besought me, with so sweet a smile. 

That — though I hate delays — 
I could riot choose but rest awhile, — 

(These women have such ways !) 

" On yonder mossy ledge she sat, 
so Her sketch upon her knees, 

26. The nearer Indian form is Moosil'auke. 

82. See Hawthorne's story of The Great Stone Fq/K* 
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A Btray brown lock beneath her hat 

Unrolling in the breeze ; 
Her sweet face, in the sunset light 

Upraised and glorified, — 
M I never saw a prettier sight 

In all my mountain ride. 

'< As good as fair ; it seemed her joy 

To comfort and to give ; 
My poor, sick wife, and cripple boy, 
•0 Will bless her while they live ! " 
The tremor in the driver's tone 

His manhood did not shame : 
*' I dare say, sir, you may have known ** - 

He named a well-known name. 

M Then sank the pyramidal mounds, 
The blue lake fled away ; 
For mountain-scope a parlor's bounds, 

A lighted hearth for day ! 
From lonely years and weary miles 
10 The shadows fell apart ; 

Kind voices cheered, sweet human smiles 
Shone warm into my heart. 

We journeyed on ; but earth and sky 
Had power to charm no more ; 
n Still dreamed my inward-turning eye 
The dream of memory o'er. 
Ah ! human kindness, human love, — 

To few who seek denied ; 
Too late we learn to prize above 
M The whole round world beside I 
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Andersen, Hans Christian, Stories by. With a Por- 
trait. 207 pp., 50 cents. 

All of Andersen's short stories would require two large vol- 
umes, but he was an unequal writer, and the collection here 
given contains his best known and most attractive stories. 
The translator has followed carefully the very simple style of 
Andersen, so that the book can be read by any one who has 
mastered the second reader, and by some who have mastered 
the first. Andersen has been called the first child who has 
contributed to literature, so thoroughly does he understand a 
child's imagination. The Preface gives a pleasant glimpse of 
the man. 

CONTENTS. 
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at Home. II. Christmas in the Woods. 
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Stories frdm the Arabian Nights. With an Intro- 
ductory Sketch. 184 pp., 60 cents. 
This collection of about a dozen of the better known stories 
from this famous book has been made with particular regard 
to its use by school children. The stories have been rewritten 
for this edition, and are accompanied by an interesting intro- 
ductory sketch which tells the history of the " Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments." 
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Portrait. 345 pp., 60 cents. 

Dr. Holmes lived to see The Autocrat read by the grand- 
children of those who read it when it first appeared, and age 
does not diminish the charms of the juiciest book in American 
literature. It is like overhearing the witty talk of a brilliant 
conversationalist to read this book, and the imaginary charac- 
ters who listen to the Autocrat and occasionally put in a word 
come to be as well known to readers as many more loquacious 
persons. A sketch gives the outline of the author's career. 
Being a Boy. By Charles Dudley Warner. With 



Biographical Sketch, Portrait, and other Illustrations. 

255 pp., 60 cents. 

Mr. Warner tells in a playful way not merely a story of his 
own boyhood, but the story of country New England life nearly 
half a century ago. 

Birds and Bees, and Other Studies in Nature. By 
John Burroughs. With Biographical Sketch, Portrait, 
and Notes. 284 pp., 60 cents. 

John Burroughs has taken his place as one of the most de- 
lightful writers in America on subjects connected with nature. 
His observation is close, and his manner is most friendly as 
he discourses of birds, bees, trees, berries, herbs, landscapes, 
flowers. 
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something, as Mr. Parton says, besides making money. Some 
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The Phantom Ship. 
Pegasus in Pound. 
The Sermon of St. Francis. 
Walter Von der Vogelweid. 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 
Victor Galbraith. 
The Ropewalk. 
Santa Filomena. 
The Three Kings. 
The Castle by the Sea. 
The Skeleton in Armor. 
The Fiftieth Birthday of Agassiz. 
Maidenhood. 
Excelsior. 

The Village Blacksmith. 
From My Arm-Chair. 
Song : " Stay, Stay at Home, My Heart. 
The Wreck of the Hesperus, 
The Bells of Lynn. 
The Tide rises, the Tide falls. 
The Open Window. 
Resignation. 
A Day of Sunshine. 
Dayught and Moonlight. 
Twilight. 
Daybreak. 

The City and the Sea. 
Four by the Clock. 
A Psalm of Life. 
The Castle-Builder. 
The Chamber over the Gate. 
The Revenge of Rain-in-the-Face. 
Prelude. 

The Boy and the Brook. 
The Sea hath its Pearls. 
A Song from the Portuguese. 
Loss and Gain. 
To the Avon. 
The Arrow and the Song. 
The Challenge. 
The Day is Done. 
To an Old Danish Song Book. 



Amalfi. 

The Discoverer of the North Cape. 
Curfew. 

The Poet and his Songs. 
Paul Revere's Ride, 
of The Bridge. 

The Cumberland. 

Christmas Bells. 

Killed at the Ford. 

It is not always May. 

Rain in Summer. 

My Lost Youth. 

Changed. 

The Happiest Land. 

The Emperor's Bird's-Nest. 

The Old Clock on the Stairs. 

Song of the Bell. 

Lady Wentworth. 

Mad River. 

The Builders. 

Annie of Tharaw. 

The Bell of Atri. 

The Brook and the Wave. 

The Return of Spring. 

The Beleaguered City. 

Caspar Becerra. 

To the River Charles. 

Three Friends of Mine. 

Charles Sumner. 

Oliver Basselin. 

Nuremberg. 

The Bells of San Bias. 

The Golden Mile-Stone. 

The Birds of Killingworth. 

The Herons of Elm wood. 

Bayard Taylor. 

Travels by the Fireside. 

A Ballad of the French Fleet. 

King Christian. 

A Gleam of Sunshine. 

The Arsenal at Springfield. 

The Ladder of St. Augustine. 

Hawthorne. 

The Warden of the Cinque Ports 

The Legend of the Crossbill. 

Aftermath. 

The Building of the Ship. 

The Masque of Pandora. 

The Hanging of the Crane. 



Morituri Salutamus. 
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Christmas Carol, A, and The Cricket on the 
Hearth. By Charles Dickens. ^With Sketch of the 
Life of Dickens, and Portrait. 230 pp., 50 cents. 
These two stories are the most famous and delightful of the 

celebrated Christmas books by Dickens, which fifty years ago 

made a new form in English Literature. 

Enoch Arden, The Coming of Arthur, and Other 
Poems. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. With Intro- 
ductions, Notes, Picture of Lord Tennyson's Home, 
and Portrait. 223 pp., 50 cents. 

Lord Tennyson's story of Enoch Arden has struck deep into 
the heart of a generation of readers, and the poems which are 
grouped with it include four of the famous Idylls of the King. 

CONTENTS. 

' Enoch Ardbn, and Other Poems. 

Biographical Sketch. Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Enoch Arden. Wellington. 

The Day-Dream. Ulysses. 

Dora. The Charge of the Light Brigade. 

The Talking Oak. Lady Clare. 

Sea Dreams. The Death of the Old Year. 
Crossing the Bar. 

The Coming of Arthur, and Other Idylls of the King. 

Introductory Sketch. Guinevere. 

The Coming of Arthur. The Passing of Arthur. 

Lancelot and Elaine. 

Poems and Essays. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
With copious Notes and Introduction to the Poems, 
by George H. Browne ; Biographical Introduction to 
the Essays, and Portrait and View of Emerson's Home. 
254 pp., 60 cents. 

This selection from Emerson's poetical writings, and from 
his great body of essays, gives the young reader an introduc- 
tion to one of the great modern masters of English. Proba- 
bly no one American writer has been such an inspiration and 
guide to thoughtful minds. 

contents. 

Patriotic and Occasional Pieces. 

Concord Hymn. Heroism. 

Freedom. Easy to Match what others do. 

Sacrifice. Boston Hymn. 

Voluntaries. Boston. 
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Nature. 

The Snow-Storm. 

The Titmoufe. 

April. 

May-Day. 

The Humble- Bee. 

My Garden. 



Each nnd AIL 
The Rhodora. 
The Problem. 
The Romany Girl. 
Days. 

Forerunners. 
Sursum Corda. 



Naturb. 

Two Rivers. 
Sea-Shore. 
Waldeinsamkeit. 
The Apology. 
Woodnotes. 

The Song of the Pine-Tree. 
The World-Soul. 
Monadnoc from Afar. 

Life and Character. 

To T. W. 

Forbearance. 

Etienne de la Bo^ce. 

Friendship. 

Good-Bye. 

Character. 

Terminus. 



ESSAYS. 



Introduction. American Civilization. 

The Fortune of the Republic. The Emancipation Proclamation. 

The Young American. Abraham Lincoln. 

The American Scholar. 

Evangeline, Hiawatha, and The Courtship of Miles' 
Standish. With Sketch of the Life and Writings of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, "Longfellow in Home 
Life" by Alice M. Longfellow, Explanatory Notes, 
Portrait, Map, and Illustrations. 396 pp., 60 cents. 
The three long narrative poems by which the poet is best 

known are brought together in a single volume, and fully 

equipped with the needful history of the poet and his works, 

and such aids as the interested reader desires. 

Fables and Folk Stories. By Horace E. Scudder. 
Frontispiece Illustration — Millais's " Cinderella." 200 
pp., 50 cents. 



CONTENTS. 



Little One Eye, Little Two Eyes, 

Little Three Eyes. 
The Crab and his Mother. 
The Boys and the Frogs. 
The Wind and the Sun. 
Little Red Riding Hood. 
The Crow and the Pitcher. 
A Country Fellow and the River. 
The Elves and the Shoemaker. 
The Ass in the Lion'a Skin. 
The Star-Gazer. 
The Boy and the Nettle. 
The Dog in the Manger. 
The Boy who stole Apples. 
Hans in Luck. 



and The Lion and the Mouse. 
The Lion and the Bear. 
The Hunter and the Woodcutter. 
The Dog and the Wolf. 
Jack and the Bean-Stalk. 
The Wolf and the Goat. 
The Stag and the Lion. 
The Farmer's Sons. 
The Fox in the Well. 
The Two Packs. 
Puss in Boots. 
The Farmer and the Stork. 
The Fox and the Grapes. 
The Goose that laid Golden Eggs. 
The Dog and his Image. 
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The Man and the Lion. The Travelers and the Bear. 

Tom Thumb. The Wolves and the Sheep. 

Belling the Cat. The Lark and her Young Ones. 

The Frog and the Ox. Beauty and the Beast. 

The Miller, his Son, and their Ass. The Lion in Love. 

The Wolf in Sheep's Clothing. The Traveler and the Viper. 

The Arab and his Camel. The Wolf and the Lamb: 

The Fisherman and the Sprat. The Travelers and the Axe. 

The Tortoise and the Hare. The Tortoise and the Eagle. 

The Reeds and the Oak. The White Cat. 

The Country Mouse and the Town The Jackdaw and the Doves. 

Mouse. The Hares and the Frogs. 

The Gnat and the Bull. The Four Bulls and the Lion. 

Cinderella : or the Glass Slipper. The Country Maid and her Milk-Pail. 

The Fox and the Lion. The Lion, the Ass, and the Fox. 

The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood. The Fisherman and his Wife. 
The Eagle shot with an Eagle's Arrow. The Kid and the Wolf. 

The Fox and the Stork. The Cat, the Weasel, and the Young 
The Spendthrift and the Swallow. Rabbit. 

The Ant and the Grasshopper. The Woman and her Maids. 

The Lion and the Fox. The Traveling Musicians. 

The Wolf and the Shepherd. The Kite and the Pigeons. 

The Flies and the Pot of Honey. The Cat and the Mice. 
The Cat, the Monkey, and the Chest- Clever Alice. 

nuts. The Wolf and the Crane. 

The Fox that lost his Tail. The Frogs ask for a King. 

Dick Whittington and his Cat. The Golden Bird. 

Franklin's Autobiography. With a Sketch of his 

Life from the point where the Autobiography closes. 

With three Illustrations, a Map, and a Chronological 

Table. 260 pp., 50 cents. 

Benjamin Franklin wrote many letters and scientific treatises, 
but his Autobiography will outlive them all, for it will continue 
to be read with delight by all Americans, when his other writ- 
ings are read only by students of history or science. It is one 
of the world's great books, in which a great man tells simply 
and easily the story of his own life. Franklin brought the story 
down to his fiftieth year. The remainder is told chiefly through 
his letters. A chronological table gives a survey of the events in 
his life and the great historical events occurring in his lifetime. 
An introductory note gives the history of this famous book. 

German Household Tales. By Jacob and Wilhelm 
Grimm. Told again in English. With an Introduc- 
tion. 252 pp., 50 cents. 

The German collection is a large one, and much of it is of 
interest only to students of folk-lore. The forty stories here 
selected are the best, and most sure to be liked by the young. 
Some of them are curiously like well-known English household 
tales. They are all told in a simple, direct English which makes 
it possible for young people of seven or eighrto read them. 
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The Cat and the Moose. 

Old Sultan. 

The Nail. 

The Frog.King. 

The Hare and the Hedgehog. 

Brides on their Trial. 

The Pack of Raeamufiins. 

Snow-White and Rose-Red. 

Mother HoUe. 

The Bremen Town Musicians. 

Thunibling. 

The Six Swans. 

The Sea Mouse. 

The Star Money. 

The Three Brothers. 

The Singing, Soaring Lark. 

The Valiant Little Tailor. 

The Wolf and the Fox. 

The Death of the Little Hen. 

The Water of Life. 



Sweet Porridge. 

The Wolf and the Seven Little Kids. 

The Fox and the Horse. 

The Shoes that were danced to Pieces. 

The Goose-Girl. 

Faithful John. 

Jorinda and Joringel. 

The White Snake. 

Strong Hans. 

llie Giant and the Tailor. 

Little Snow-White. 

The Straw, the Coal, and the Bean. 

The Hut in the Wood. 

The Cunning Little Tailor. 

The Spindle, the Shuttle, and the Needle. 

The Three Spinners. 

Hansel and Grethel. 

Rumpelstiltskin. 

The Wonderful Musician. 

The Queen Bee. 



Grandfather's Chair, or, True Stories from New 
England History ; and Biographical Stories. By 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. With a Biographical Sketch 
and Portrait, Notes and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 332 
pp., 70 cents. 

This is one of the most delightful books for beginners in 
history in our literature. The great romancer never was so 
happy as when he was writing for the young, and the book 
has been enriched by many pictures and a map. In addition 
also to Grandfather's Chair, the volume contains half a dozen 
biographical stories by Hawthorne in the same vein. 



GRANDFATHER'S CHAIR. 
Part I. 1620-1692. 



Biographical Sketch. 

Author's Preface. 

Grandfather and the Children and the 

Chair. 
The Puritans and the Lady Arbella. 
A Rainy Day. 
Troublous 1 imes. 



The Government of New England. 
The Pine-Tree Shillings. 
The Quakers and the Indians. 
The Indian Bible. 
England and New England. 
The Sunken Treasure. 
What the Chair had known. 



Appendix ; Extract from the Life of John Eliot. 



The Chair in the Firelight. 

The Salem Witches. 

The Old-Fashioned School. 

Cotton Mather. 

The Rejected Blessing. 

Pomps and Vanities. 

The Provincial Muster. 



Part n. 1692-1763. 



The Old French War and the Acadian 

Exiles. • 
The End of the War. 
Thomas Hutchinson. 
Appendix : Account of the Deportation 
of the Acadians. 
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Part Zn. X763-1803. 



A New Year's Dav. 

The Stamp Act. 

The Hutchinson Mob. 

The British Troops in Boston. 

The Boston Massacre. 

A Collection of Portraits. 

The Tea Party, and Lexington. 



The Siege of Boston. 
The Tory's Farewell. 
The War for Independence. 
Grandfather's Dream. 
Appendix: A Letter from Governor 
Hutchinson. 



BIOGRAPHICAI^ STORIES. 



Benjamin West. 
Sir Isaac Newton. 
Samuel Johnson. 



Oliver CromweU. 
Benjamin Franklin. 
Queen Christina. 



ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Portrait of Hawthorne. 

King's Chapel Burying Ground. 

Early View of Harvard College. 

Pine-Tree Shilling. 

Facsimile of Title-Page of Eliot's Indian 

Bible. 
Roger Williams House, Salem. 
Province House. 



Map of Nova Scotia, and Acadia. 
Picture of Quebec, 1732. 
Portrait of Governor Shirley. 
Liberty Tree. 
Stamp Act Stamp. 
Faneuil Hall. 

Craigie House, Cambridge. 
Portrait of Benjamin Franklin. 



Grandmother's Story of Bunker Hill Battle, and 
Other Verse and Prose. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. With Biographical Sketch, Notes, Portrait, 
and Illustrations. 190 pp., 50 cents. 



contents. 



Biographical Sketch. 

Grandmother's Story of Bunker HiU 

Battle. 
How the Old Horse won the Bet. 
An Appeal'for "The Old South." 
A Ballad of the Boston Tea-Party. 
The Ballad of the Oysterman. 
Reflections of a Proud Pedestrian. 
Evening : By a Tailor. 
The Ploughman. 
The Old Man of the Sea. 
Dorothy Q. : A Family Portrait. 
Bill and Joe. 
The Last Leaf. 
Brother" Jonathan's Lament for Sister 

Caroline. 
For the Services in Memory of Abraham 

Lincoln. 
Ode for Washington's Birthday. 
Lexington. 
Old Ironsides. 

Prose 

Dr. Holmes's Prose Writings, 
My Hunt after the Captain. 



Robinson of Leyden. 
The Pilgrim's Vision. 
The Livmg Temple. 
The Chambered Nautilus. 
Contentment. 
The Two Armies. 
•Spring. 
A Song for the Centennial Celebration 

of Harvard College, 1836. 
The Steamboat. 
The Deacon's Masterpiece; or, The 

Wonderful " One-Hoss Shay." 
The Broomstick Train. 
Under the Washington Elm, Cambridge. 
Freedom, Our Queen. 
Army Hymn. 
The Flower of Liberty. 
Union and Liberty. 
God save the Flag. 
A Sun-Day Hymn. 

Papers. 

Physiology of Walking. 
Great Trees. 



Gulliver's Travels. The Voyages to Lilliput and Brob- 
dingnag. By Jonathax Swift. With Introductory 
Sketchy Notes, Portrait, and two Maps. 193 pp., 50 
cents. 

These famous Voyages give one the entertainment caused 
by looking first through one end, then through the other, of a 
spy-glass, and the glass is always turned on men and women, 
so that we see them first as pygmies, and afterward as giants. 
The Introductory Sketch gives an account of Dean Swift and 
his writings, and there are two curiously fanciful maps copied 
from an early edition. 

Holland, Brave Little, and What She Taught Us. 
By William Elliot Griffis. With a Map and four 
Illustrations. 266 pp., 60 cents. 

A rapid survey of the development of Holland with special 
reference to the part which the country has played in the 
struggle for constitutional liberty and to the association of 
Holland with the United States of America. 

House of the Seven Gables, The. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. With Introductory Sketch, Picture of 
Hawthorne's Birthplace, and Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
384 pp., 70 cents. 

This romance is instinct with the feeling for old Salem, and 
it embodies some of Hawthorne's most graceful fancies, as in 
the chapter entitled The Pyncheon Garden. The Introduc- 
tory Sketch gives an oudine of Hawthorne's career. 

Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. With a Biographical 
Sketch and Notes, a Portrait and other Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 529 pp., 70 cents. 

One of the great Waverley novels. It is hard to say which 
is the most popular of Scott's novels. Every reader has his 
favorite, but the fact that Ivanhoe has been selected as a book 
to be read by students preparing for college shows the estimate 
in which it is held by teachers. 

Japanese Interior, A. By Alice Mabel Bacon. With 

Biographical Sketch. 294 pp., 60 cents. 

Miss Bacon was for some time an American teacher in a 
school in Japan to which daughters of the nobility were sent. 
Her own Ufe and her acquaintance gave her exceptional oppor- 
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tunities for seeing the inside of houses and the private life of 
the Japanese, and in this volume she gives a clear account of 
her observation and experience. 

Lady of the Lake, The. By Sir Walter Scott. 
With a Sketch of Scott^s life, and thirty-lhree Illustra- 
tions. 275 pp., 60 cents. 

This poem by Scott is almost always the first one to be read 
when Scott is taken up, and the picturesqueness, movement, 
and melody of the verse make it one of the last to fade from 
the memory. A sketch of the poet's life takes special cogni- 
zance of the poetic side of his nature, and many of the illus- 
trations are careful stories from the scenes of the poem. 

Last of the Mohicans, The. By James Fenimore 
Cooper. With an Introduction by Susan Fenimore 
Cooper, Biographical Sketch, Notes, Pronouncing Vo- 
cabulary, Portrait, and two other Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 471 pp., 70 cents. 

This is one of the most popular of Cooper's Leather-Stock- 
ing Tales. The scene is laid during the French and Indian 
war, and the story contains those portraitures of Indians and 
hunters which have fixed in the minds of men the characteris- 
tics of these figures. Miss Susan Fenimore Cooper, daughter of 
the novelist, gives an interesting account of the growth of this 
story. 

Lilliput and Brobdingnag, The Voyages to. See 

Gulliver's Travels. 
Milton's Minor Poems and Three Books of Para- 
dise Lost. With Biographical Sketch, Introductions, 
Notes, and Portrait. 206 pp., 50 cents. 
The introductions and notes offer aids to a clear interpreta- 
tion and true enjoyment of the author. 

contents. 

Biographical Sketch. II Penseroso. 

On Reading Milton's Verse. Comus : A Mask. 

L 'Allegro. Lycidas. 

Sonnets. 

I. On his being arrived to the age of IV. To Sir Henry Vane the Younger- 
twenty-three. V. On the Late Massacre in Piemont 

II. To the Lord General Fairfax. VI. On his Blindness. 

III. To the Lord General Cromwell. 

Paradise Lost, Books I. -III. 
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New England Girlhood, A, Outlined from Memory, 
By Lucy Larcom. With Introductory Sketch and Por- 
trait. 280 pp., 60 cents. 

Miss Larcom has here told the story of her early life, when 
as a country girl she entered the mills at Lowell, Massachusetts, 
and she has drawn a picture of New England in the middle of 
the century as she knew it, scarcely to be found in any other 
book. The narrative is a delightful bit of autobiography, and 
has a charm both poetic and personal. 

Pilgrim's Progress, The. By John Bunyan. With 
an Introduction, Notes, and Portrait. Edited by Wil- 
liam Vaughn Moody, A. M., Instructor in English and 
Rhetoric in the University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
218 pp., 50 cents. 

This is the famous first part of the great classic. The editor 
has shown clearly how interesting and valuable the book is as 
an illustration of English life in the Puritan period, and how 
masterly it is as a piece of English idiomatic prose. Bunyan 
interprets the homely England of his day as Milton did the 
English state and the scholar's attitude. It would be a mistake 
to regard the book as exclusively religious. It would be a 
mistake also to deny its religious inspiration. 

Polly Oliver's Problem. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

With Introductory Sketch, Portrait, and Illustrations. 

230 pp., 60 cents. 

A story for girls, showing how a girl in straitened* circum- 
stances bravely worked out the problem of self-support. 

Rab and his Friends ; and Other Dogs and Men. By 
Dr. John Brown. With an Outline Sketch of Dr. 
Brown, and a Portrait. 299 pp., 60 cents. 
The touching story of Rab and his Friends has introduced 
many readers to the beautiful character of Dr. John Brown, 
the Edinburgh physician who wrote the tale, and in this vol- 
ume are gathered a number of Dr. Brown's sketches and tales, 
including Marjorie Fleming, and several bright narratives of 
dogs. 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. With an In- 
troductory Sketch and Portrait of the author, a Map, 
and explanatory Notes. 409 pp., 60 cents. 
The first part of Robinson Crusoe is here given entire, and 
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this is the part which the world knows as Robinson Crusoe. 
In the introductory sketch, the editor, besides giving an ac- 
count of Defoe's career, shows the reason why this book has 
been received by readers old and young as a work of genius, 
when almost the whole of the great mass of Defoe's writing 
has been forgotten. A map enables one to trace Robinson 
Crusoe's imaginary voyagings and to place the island near the 
disputed boundary of Venezuela. 

Shakespeare, Tales from. By Charles and Mary 
Lamb. With an Introductory Sketch and Portraits of 
the authors. 324 pp., 60 cents. 

There is a story behind every great play, and it is only after 
one has got at the story that one thoroughlv understands and 
enjoys the play. Charles and Mary Lamo were themselves 
delightful writers, and to read their Tales from Shakespeare 
is not only to have a capital introduction to the great drama- 
tist's works, but to hear fine stories finely told. This volume 
contains, besides, an account of the brother and sister, whose 
life together is one of the most touching tales in English Lit- 
erature. 

CONTENTS. 

Introductory Sketch. Preface. Macbeth. 

The Tempest. All 's Well that Ends Well 

A Midsummer Night's Dream. llie Taming of the Shrew. 

The Winter's Tale. The Comedy of Errors. 

Much Ado about Nothing. Twelfth Night. 

As Vou Like It. Timon of Athens. 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona. Romeo and Juliet. 

The Merchant of Venice. Hamlet. 

Cymbeline. Othello. 

King Lear. Pronouncing Vocabulary. 

Shakespeare's Julius Csesar and As You Like It. 

With Introductions and Notes. 224 pp., 50 cents. 

The text followed is that of the eminent Shakespearean 
scholar Richard Grant White, whose notes, always to the 
point, have also been used and added to. 

Silas Marner : The Weaver of Raveloe. By George 
Eliot. With an Introduction and a Portrait. 251 pp., 
50 cents. 

Silas Marner is one of the most perfect novels on a small 
scale in the English language, and its charm resides both in 
its style and its fine development of character. The introduc- 
tion treats of the life and career of George Eliot, and the place 
she occupies in English Literature. 
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Sketch Book, Essays from the. By Washington 
Irving. With Biographical Sketch and Chronological 
Table of the Period covered by Irving's Life, Portrait, 
Picture of Westminster Abbey, Introduction, and Notes. 
212 pp., 50 cents. 
In a nearly equal division, the most interesting American 

and English sketches from Irving's Sketch Book are grouped 

in this volume. 

CONTENTS. 
Part I. 

Biographical Sketch. Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 

Rip Van Winkle. Philip of Pokanoket. 

Part II. 

The Author's Account of Himself. The Stage Coach. 

The Voyage. Christmas Day. 

Rural Life in England. The Spectre Bridegroom. 

The Country Church. Westminster Abbey. 

The Angler.' L' Envoy. 

Snow-Bound, The Tent on the Beach, and Other 
Poems. By John Greenleaf Whittier. With Bio- 
graphical Sketch, Notes, Portrait, and Illustrations. 
270 pp., 60 cents. 

This volume contains those poems which have made Whit- 
tier a great household poet, as well as a few of those stirring 
lyrics which recall his strong voice for freedom. 

CONTENTS. 

Biographical Sketch. Mabel Martin. 

Snow-Bound. Cobbler Keezar's Vision. 

The Tent on the Beach. Barclay of Ury. 

The Wreck of Rivermouth. Maud Muller. 

The Grave by the Lake. Kathleen. 

The Brother of Mercy. Red Riding-Hood. 

The Changeling. In School-Days. 

The Maids of Attitash. Mary Garvin. 

Kallundborg Church. The Exiles. 

The Cable Hymn. The Angels of Buena Vista. 

The Dead Ship of Harpswell. Skipper Ireson's Ride. 

The Palatine. The Pipes at Lucknow. 

Abraham Davenport. The Sycamores. 

The Worship of Nature. The Kansas Emigrants. 

Hampton Beach. Barbara Frietchie. 

In Memory : James T. Fields. Laus Deo. 

Bayard Taylor. The Wishing Bridge. 

The Swan Song of Parson Avery. C'onductor Bradley. 

The Garrison of Cape Ann. A Legacy. 

A Sea Dream. Among the Hills, 

Storm on Lake Asquam. 
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Songs op Labor. 

Dedication. The Ship-Builders. 

The Shoemakers. The Drovers. 

The Fishermen. The Huskers. 

The Lumbermen. The Corn-Song. 

The Barefoot Boy. . Sweet Fern. 

How the Robin came. The Poor Voter on Election Day. 

Telling the Bees. The Hill-Top. 

Stories and Poems for Children. By Celia Thax- 
TER. With Biographical Sketch and Portrait. 271 
pp., 60 cents. 
Mrs. Thaxter's girlhood in her isolated home on the Isles 

of Shoals and her life there on her return in maturity gave her 

material which she used with power and beauty in her verse 

and prose. 

CONTENTS. 

Storibs for Children. 



Celia Thaxter : A Sketch. 


Some Polite Dogs. 


The Spray Sprite. 


The Bear at Appledore. 


Madame Arachne. 


Peggy's Garden, and What Grew 
Therein. 


CatVCradle. 


The Blackberry-Bush. 
Bergetta's Mistortunes. 


Almost a Tragedy. 


The Sandpiper's Nest. 


POBMS 


FOR Children. 


The Sandpiper. 


Jack Frost. 


Spring. 

The Burgomaster Gull. 


A Lullaby. 
April and May. 


Little Gustava. 


Robin's Rain- Song. 


Chanticleer. 


A Song of Easter. 


The Water-Bloom. 


Perseverance. 


Crocus. 


Rescued. 


The Constant Dove. 


The Cockatoos. 


The Waning Moon. 
The Birds' Orchestra. 


The Double Sunflower. 


In the Black Forest. 


Nikolina. 


An Old Saw. 


MUking. 


Cradle Song. 


Yellow-Bird. 


Marjorie. 


A Triumph. 


King Midas. 
Wild Geese. 


Slumber Song. 


Warning, 


The Hylas. 


The Butcher-Bird. 


The Sparrows. 
The Nightingale. 


Fern-Seed. 


The Great White Owl. 


Gold Locks and Silver T/K^k.-^ 


The Bhnd Lamb. 


The Kittiwakes. 


Dust. 


Lost. 


The Scarecrow. 


The Kingfisher. 


The Cradle. 


The Wounded Curlew. 


March. 


Little Assunta. 


The Shag. 


Inhospitality. 


Sir William Napier and Little Joan. 


Under the Light-House. 


Bluebirds in Autumn. 


Piccola. 


Tragedy. 


Mozart at the Fireside. 
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The Flock of Doves. The Unbidden Guest. 

The Kaiserbliunen. Sir William Pepperrell^s Well. 

The Great Blue Heron. The Chickadee. 

The Lost Bell. §P"*^S Planting-Time. 

In the Lilac-Bush. The Albatross. 

A Poppy Seed. The New Year. 

Be Lovely Within. An Open Secret 
Grandmother to her Grandson. 

Stories from Old English Poetry. By Abby Sage 
Richardson. 291 pp., 60 cents. 

A group of stories after the manner of Lambs' Tales from 
Shakespeare, drawn from Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
some of the lesser poets, not now generally read ; stories of 
great beauty in themselves, and illuminated by the genius of 
the poets who used them. 

CONTENTS. 

Geoffrey Chaucer. Sketch of William Shakespeare. 

The Two Noble Kinsmen. The Story of Perdita. 

The Pious Constance. The Story of King Lear and his Three 

The Knight's Dilemma. Daughters. 

Three Unknown Poets. The Witty Portia; or, The Three Caskets. 

The Story of Candace. The Story of Rosalind ; or, As You 

Spenser. Like It. 

Adventures of the Fair Florimel. Macbeth, Kine of Scotland. 

Campaspe and the Painter. The Wonderfid Adventures of Pericles, 

Friar Bacon's Brass Head. Prince of Tyre. 

Margaret, the Fair Maid of Fresingfield. The Tempest. 

Story of a Bad Boy, The. By Thomas Bailey 

Aldrich. With Biographical Sketch, Portrait, and 

many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 264 pp., 70 cents. 

A humorous and graphic story of the adveiltures of a hearty 

American boy living in an old seaport town. The book has 

been a great favorite with a generation of boys. 

Tales of a ^A^ayside Inn. By Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. With Introduction^ Notes, and Illus- 
trations. 274 pp., 60 cents. 

In the Introduction the reader is told who were the friends 
of the poet who served as models for the several story-tellers 
that gathered about Howe's tavern in Sudbury. 

Introduction. Interlude. 

Prelude : The W^side Inn. The Spanish Jew's Tale : The Legend 

The Landlord's Tale : Paul Revere's of Rabbi Ben Levi. 

Ride. Interlude. 

Interlude. The Sicilian's Tale : King Robert of 
The Student's Tale : The Falcon of Ser Sicily. 

Federizo- Interlude. 
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The Musician's Tale : The Saga of King 
Olaf. 

The Challenge of Thor. 
King Olaf's Return. 
Thora of Rimol. 

?ueen Sigrid the Haughty, 
he Skerry of Shrieks. 
The Wraith of Odin. 
Iron- Beard. 
Gudrun. 

Thangbrand the Priest. 
Raud the Strong. 
Bishop Sigurd of Salten Fiord. 
King Olars Christmas. 
The Building of the Long Serpent. 
The Crew of the Long Serpent. 
A Little Bird in the Air. 
Queen Thyri and the Angelica Stalks. 
King Svend of the Forked Beard. 
King Olaf and Earl Sigvald. 
King Olaf's War-Horns. 
Einar Tamberskelver. 
King Olaf's Death-Drink. 
The Nun of Nidaros. 
Interlude 

The Theologian's Tale : Torquemada. 
Interlude. 

The Poet's Tale : The Birds of Killing- 
worth. 
Finale. 

Part Second : Prelude. 
The Sicilian's Tale : The Bfell of Atri. 
Interlude. 

The Spanish Jew's Tale : Kambalu. 
Interlude. 



The Student's Tale: The Cobbler od 

Hagenau. 
Interlude. 
The Musician's Tale: The Ballad of 

Carmilhan. 
Interlude. 

The Poet's Tale : Lady Wentworth. 
Interlude. 
The Theologian's Tale: The Legend 

Beautiful. 
Interlude. 
The Student's Second Tale : The Baron 

of St. Castine. 
Finale. 

Part Third: Prelude. 
The Spanish Jew's Tale : AzraeL 
Interlude. 

The Poet's Tale : Chariemagne. 
Interlude. 
The Student's Tale: Emma and Egin- 

hard. 
Interlude. 

The Theologian's Tale : Elizabeth. 
Interlude. 
The Sicilian's Tale : The Monk of 

Casal- M aggiore. 
Interlude. 
The Spanish Jew's Second Tale : Scan- 

derbeg. 
Interlude. 
The Musician's Tale: The Mother's 

Ghost. 
Interlude. 
The Landlord's Tale: The Rhyme of 

Sir Christopher. 
Finale. 



Tales of Nev/ England. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 

With Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the author. 

280 pp., 60 cents. 

Eight of the stories which show Miss Jewett as the sympa- 
thetic narrator of homely New England country life. The 
stories are Miss Tempy's Watchers ; The Dulham Ladies; An 
Only Son; Marsh Rosemary; A White Heron; Law Lane; 
A Lost Lover ; The Courting of Sister Wisby. 

Tom Brown's School Days. By Thomas Hughes. 

With an Introductory Sketch, two Portraits, and six 

other Illustrations. 390 pp., 60 cents. 

Tom Brown at Rugby is the popular name by which this 
book is known. It is perhaps the best read story of school- 
boy life in the English language. Rugby was the English 
school presided over by Dr. Thomas Arnold, and a portrait of 
Arnold is given. The introductory sketch gives an account of 
Arnold and Rugby, of Thomas Hughes, the " Old Boy " who 
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wrote the book, and mentions Frederic Denison Maurice, who 
had a great influence over Hughes. The volume also contains 
a portrait of Hughes. 

Two Years Before the Mast. By Richard Henry 
Dana, Jr. With Biographical Sketch and Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 480 pp., 70 cents. 

As a frontispiece to this book there is a portrait of the au- 
thor when he took his famous voyage just after leaving college. 
But great as Dana was as a lawyer, orator, and statesman, he 
lives chiefly in the memory of men as the narrator of a voyage 
round Cape Horn to San Francisco before the discovery of 
gold. The davs of such exploits seem gone by, but this book 
remains as a literary record and will always be thus remem- 
bered. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin ; or. Life among the Lowly. By 
Harriet Beech er Stowe. With Introductory chapter 
on Mrs. Stowe and her career, Portrait, and picture of 
Mrs. Stowe's birthplace. Crown Svo, 518 pp., 70 cents. 
The most celebrated American book, and one of the world's 
great books. The introductory chapter gives a sketch of Mrs. 
'Stowe's life, and some account of a book which has had a won- 
derful history. It has well been called not a book only but a 
great deed. 

Vicar of ^A^akefield, The. By Oliver Goldsmith. 

With Introduction, Notes, Portrait, and Illustrations. 

232 pp., 50 cents. 

So celebrated is this book as a piece of English that German 
boys, when set to studying the English language, are early 
given this tzJe. It is Goldsmith's one story, and has outlived 
a vast number of novels written in his day. 

Vision of Sir Launfal, The, Under the Old Elm, 
and Other Poems. By James Russell Lowell. 
With Biographical Sketch, Portrait, and Picture of 
Elmwood, Lowell's Home in Cambridge. 200 pp., 60 
cents. 

CONTENTS. 

A Sketch of the Life of James Russell On Board the '76. 

Lowell. An Indian-Summer Reverie. 

Introductory Note. The First Snow-Fall. 

The Vision of Sir Launfal. The Oak. 

Ode Recited at the Harvard Commemo- Prometheus. 

ration. To W. L. Garrison. 



- Wendell Phillips. Under the Willows. 

Mr. Hosea Biglow to the Editor of the Cochituate Ode. 

Atlantic Monthly. The Courtin'. 

Villa Franca. ^ To H. W. Longfellow. 

The Nightingale in the Study. Agassiz. 

Aladdin. lo Holmes. 

Beaver Brook. To Whittier. 

The Shepherd of King Admetus. An Incident in a Railroad Car. 

The Present Crisis. The Fountain. 

Al Fresco. An Ember Picture. 

The Font-Path. Phoebe. 

Under the Old Elm. To the Dandelion. 

Ode read at Concord. She Came and Went. 

Appendix. — In the Laboratory with Agassiz, by a Former Pupil. 

War of Independence, The. By John Fiske. With 
Biographical Sketch, Portrait of the Author, and four 
Maps. 214 pp., 60 cents. 

Dr. John Fiske is the most eminent of living American 
historians. His large histories are read eagerly, as he adds 
volume to volume, and in time it is hoped that he will cover 
the whole course of American history. This small book con- 
tains in a nutshell the meat of a great book. It is a clear 
narrative, and what is quite as important it gives the why and 
wherefore of the Revolution, and explains how one event led to 
another. It contains also suggestions for collateral reading 
and a biographical sketch which gives some notion of the 
author's training as a scholar and author. 

Washington, George. An Historical Biography. By 
Horace E. Scudder. With four Illustrations. 253 pp., 
60 cents. 

Within a brief compass Mr. Scudder has attempted to give 
the narrative of Washington's life, and to show that he was a 
living, breathing man, and not, as some seem to think him, a 
marble statue. He calls his book an historical biography be- 
cause he has tried to show the figure in its relation to the great 
events of American history in which it was set. 

^A^onder-Book, The, and Tanglewood Tales. For 
Girls and Boys. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. With 
Biographical Sketch, and Frontispiece by Walter 
Crane. Crown 8vo, 419 pp., 70 cents. 

The old Greek myths told over again by the greatest of 
American romancers. 
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CONTENTS. 

A WONDKR-BOOIC FOK GlKLS AND BoYS. 

A Sketch of the Life oi Nathaniel Haw- The Golden Touch. 

thorne. The Paradise of Children. 

Preface. The Three Golden Apples. 

The Gorgon's Head. The Miraculous Pitcher. 

The Chinuera. 

Tanglbwood Tales. 

Introductory Note. The Dragon's Teeth. 

The Wayside — Introductory. Circe's Palace. 

The Minotaur. The Pomegranate Seeds. 

The Pygmies. The Golden Fleece. 



HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 

4 Park St., Boston ; ii East 17th St., New York ; 
378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 



ROLFE'S STUDENTS' SERIES 

OF 

Standard English Poems for Schools and Colleges. 

This Series contains a number of classic English Poems, in a 
carefully revised Text, with copious explanatory and critical Notes, 
and numerous Illustrations. The various numbers of the ijerie-' 
are as follows : — 

1. Scott's Lady of the Lake. With Map. 

2. Scott's Marmion. With Map. 

3. Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

4. Tennyson's Princess. 

5. Select Poems of Tennyson. Revised Edition, Con- 

taining The Lady of Shalott, The Miller's Daughter, GEnonc, 
The Lotus-Eaters, The Palace of Art, A Dream of Fair Wo- 
men, Morte d' Arthur, The Talking Oak, Locksley Hall, The 
Two Voices, The Brook, and the Wellington Ode, etc. 

6. Tennyson's In Memoriam. 

7. Tennyson's Enoch Arden, and Other Poems. Re- 

vised Edition. Including Lady Clara Vere de Vere, Tithonus, 
Rizpah, Freedom, The Golden Year, Mariana, Sea Dreams, 
Aylmer's Field, Mariana in the South, Locksley Hall Sixty 
Years After, etc. 

8. Tennyson's Coming of Arthur, and Other Idylls of 

the King. Containing The Dedication, The Coming of Arthur, 
Gareth and Lynette, The Marriage of Geraint, Geraint and Enid, 
Balin and Balan, Merlin and Vivien. 

9. Tennyson's Lancelot and Elaine, and Other Idylls 

of the King. This volume contains the rest of the Idylls of 
the King: Lancelot and Elaine, The Holy Grail, Pelleas and 
Ettarre, The Last Tournament, Guinevere, The Passing ot 
Arthur: and the concluding address to the Queen. 

(8 and 9.) Tennyson's Idylls of the King. Complete 
in one volume, $1.00. 

10. Byron's Childe Harold. 

.11. Morris's Atalanta's Race, and Other Tales from 
the Earthly Paradise. Each volume, 75 cents to teachers, 
for examination, 53 cents. 

A descriptive circular with sample pages and testimonials will 
^e sent to any address on application. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 

4 PARK ST., BOSTON; 11 EAST i-jTH ST., NEW YORK 
S7S'SS8 IV A BASH AVE., CHICAGO 



A PoFuiAR School Re adbb, oohtainino (3ood Litebatube drawn 

PRIKCIPALLY FROM THE RiVERSIDB LITERATURE SeRIES. 

pEzteniTely uaed in the 8th and 9tti Grades of Grammar Schools.] 

^aia;tetptece0 of american Utteratuve. 

Crown 8vo, 470 pages, fl.OO, net, postpaid. 
With a portrait of each author. 

CONTENTS. 

Irving : Biographical Sketch i Rip Van Winkle. 

Bryant: Biographical Sketch; Thanatopsis; To a 
Waterfowl. 

Franklin : Biographical Sketch ; Poor Bichard's Al- 
manac ; Letter to Samuel Mather ; Letter to the 
Bev. Drw Lathrop, Boston ; Letter to Benjamin 
Webb. 

Holmes : Biographical Sketch ; Grandmother's Story 
of Bunker Hill Battle; The Ploughman; The 
Chambered Nautilus ; The Iron Gate. 

Hawthorne : Biographical Sketch ; The Great Stone 
Face ; My Visit to Niagara. 

Whittier : Biographical Sketch ; Snow-Bound ; The 
Ship-Builders ; The Worship of Nature. 

Thoreau : Biographical Sketch ; Wild Apples. 

O'Reilly? Biographical Sketch; The Pilgrim Fa- 
thers. 

Lowell : Biographical Sketch ; Books and Libraries : 
Essay on Lincoln [with Lincoln's Gettysburg 
Speech] ; The Vision of Sir Launfal. 

Emerson : Biographical Sketch ; Behavior ; Boston 
Hymn. 

Webster: Biographical Sketch; Address delivered 
at the Laying of the Corner-Stone of Bunker Hil] 
Monument, June 17, 1826. 

E^ierett: Biographical Sketch; From "The Char- 
acter of Washington." 

Longfellow: Biographical Sketch; Evangeline. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 



A CoMPAKiOM Volume to the Mastbspibgbs of Aicxbioan 

LiTE&ATUBB. 

iaajeitetpiccejs of 'Brttijai]^ Uttvauin* 

Crown 8vo, 480 pages, 11.00, net^ postpaid. 
With a portrait of each author. 



CONTENTS. 

Ruskin: Biographical Sketch; The King of the (jolden BiTer-. 

Macaulay: Biographical Sketch; Horatias. 

Dr. John Brown: Biographical Sketch; Bab and his Friendfl; Oni 
Dogs. 

Tennyson: Biographical Sketch; Enoch Arden; The Charge of th« 
Light Brigade ; The Death of the Old Year ; Crossing the Bar. 

Dickens: Biographical Sketch; The Seven Poor Travellers. 

Wordsworth: Biographical Sketch; We are Seven; The Pet Lamb, 
The Reverie of Poor Susan; To a Skylark; To the Cuckoo; She was a 
Phantom of Delight; Three Years she Grew, She Dwelt among the Un« 
trodden Wavs; Daffodils; To the Daisy; Yarrow IJnvisited; Steppinjg 
Westward; Sonnet, composed upon Westminster Bridge; To Sleep; It is 
a Beauteous Evening, Calm and Free ; Extempore Effusion upon the Death 
of James Hogg; Resolution and Independence. 

Burns: Biographical Sketch; The Cotter's Saturday Night; To a 
Mouse; To a Mountain Daisy; A Bard's Epitaph; Songs: For A* That and 
A* Tliat; Auld Lang Syne; My Father was a Farmer; John Anderson; 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton ; Highland Marv ; To Mary in Heaven ; I Love 
nay Jean; Oh, Wert Thou in the Cauld ^last; A Red, Red Rose; Mary 
M!orison; Wandering Willie; My Nannie 's Awa*; Bonnie Doon; My 
Heart 's in the Highlands. 

Lamb: Biographical Sketch; Essays of Elia: Dream Children, A Rev- 
erie; A Dissertation upon Roast Pig ; Barbara S ; Old China. 

Coleridge: Biographical Sketch; The Rime of the Ancient Mariner i 
Kubia Khan, or, A Vision in a Dream. 

Byron! Biographical Sketch; The Prisoner of Chillon; Sonnet* Faro 
Thee Well; She Walks in Beauty; The Destruction of Sennachenb. 

Cowper: Biographical Sketch; The Diverting History of John Gilpin; 
On the Receipt of my Mother's Picture ; On the Loss of the Ro3'al George; 
Verses supposed to be Written by Alexander Selkirk? Epitaph on a Hare; 
The Treatment of his Hares. 

Gray: Biographical Sketch; Elegy, written in a Country Churchyard; * 
On a Distant Prospect of Eton College. 

Goldsmith: Biographical Sketch; The Deserted Village. 

Sir Roger de Coverlet Papers : Introduction ; The Spectator's 
Account of Himself; The Club; Sir Roger at his Country House; The 
Coverley Household ; Will Wimble ; Death of Sir Roger de Coverley. 

Milton: Biographical Sketch ; L* Allegro ; II Penseroso; Lycidas. 

Bacon: Biographical Sketch; Bacon's Essays: Of Travel; of Studisei 
of Suspicion; of Negotiating; of Masques and Triumphs. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY^ 

4 Fask Street, Boston; 11 East 17th Street, New York; 

378-388 Wabash Avenue, CmcAoo. 



Modem Classics School Library. 

84 YolumM, doth, averaging 312 pages, for $11.56. 

Coat of delivery hy mail, $1.50. The set iveigha 20 lbs. 

Any book will also be sent separately, postpaid, on receipt of 40 cents, 

A library of thirty-four volumes, containing many of the best 
complete Stories, Essays, Sketches, and Poems in modem litera- 
ture, including selections from the most celebrated authors of 
England and America, and translations of masterpieces by Con- 
tinental writers. 

In several instances the selections from an author are accom- 
panied by a biog^phical essay by another eminent author, an 
arrangement which cannot fail to lend greater interest to both 
portions of the book and add materially to its value for use in 
schools. 

Dr. William T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, says 
'Mt is an imri vailed list of excellent works." 

The list of volumes is as follows : — 

1. Longfellow. Evangeline. The Courtship of Miles Stand 

ish. Favorite Poems. 

2. Emerson. Culture, Behavior, Beauty. Books, Art, Elo- 

quence. Power, Wealth; Illusions. 
8. Emerson. Nature. Love, Friendship, Domestic Life. Suc- 
cess, Greatness, Immortality. 

4. Whittier. Snow-Bound. The Tent on the Beach. Fa- 

vorite Poems. 

5. Lowell. The Vision of Sir Launfal. The CathedraL Fa- 

vorite Poems. 

6. Fields. In and Out of Doors with Charles Dickens. 
Dickens. A Christmas Carol. 

Fields. Barry Cornwall and some of his Friends. 

7. CoLERiDOE. The Ancient Mariner. Favorite Poema. 
Wordsworth. Favorite Poems. , 

8. FocQu6. Undine. Sintram. 
St. Pierre. Paul and Virginia. 

9. Dr. John Brown. Rab and his Friends. Marjorie Flem 

ing. Thackeray. John Leech. 

10. Tennyson Enoch Arden. In Memoriam. Favorite Poema 

11. Tennyson. The Princess. Maud. Locksley Hall. 

12. K C. Stedman. Elizabeth Barrett Browning, an Essay. 
Mrs. Browning. Lady Geraldine's Courtship. 
Robert Browning. Favorite Poems. 

13. Carlyle. Goethe, an Essay. 
Goethe. The Tale. Favorite Poems. 

14. Carlyle. Schiller, an Essay. 

Schiller. The Lay of the Bell, and Fridolin. Fayorite 
Poems. 

15. Carlyle. Bums, an Essay. 
Burns. Favorite Poems. 
SooTT. Favorite Poems. 



16. Macaulay. Byron, an E^uy. 
Bybon. Favorite Poems. 
Hood. Favorite Poems. 

17. Macaulat. Milton, an Essay. 
Milton. L' Allegro, II Penseroso. 

Gbay. Eleg^ in a Country Churohyard, etiO. 

18. Goldsmith. The Deserted Village, etc. 
GowPER. Favorite Poems. 

Mbs. Hemans. Favorite Poems. 
10. Cablylb. Characteristics. 
Shelley. Favorite Poems. 
Keats. The Eve of St. Agnes, etc. 

20. Pope. An Essay on Man. Favorite Poems. 
Moore. Favorite Poems. 

21. Garlyle. The Choice of Books. 
Lamb. Essays from Ella. 
Southey. Favorite Poems. . 

22. Thompson. Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter. 

23. Campbell, llie Pleasures of Hope. Favorite Poema. 
Rogers. Pleasures of Memory. 

24. Shakespeare. Sonnets. Songs. 
Leioh Hunt. Favorite Poems. 

25. Herbert. Favorite Poems. 

Collins, Dryden, Maryell. Favorite Poems. 
Herrick. Favorite Poems. 

26. Macaulay. Lays of Ancient Rome, and Other Poems. 
Aytoun. Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. 

27. Charles Kingsley. Favorite Poems. 
Owen Meredith. Favorite Poems. 
Stetman. Favorite Poems. 

28. Fields. Nathaniel Hawthorne, an Essay. 
Hawthorne. Tales of the White ELills. Legends of New 

England. 

29. Carlyle. Oliver Cromwell. 

Hawthorne. A Virtuoso's Collection. Legends of the 
Province House. 

80. Holmes. Favorite Poems. My Hunt after " The Captain." 

81. Lowell. My Garden Acquaintance. A Moosehead Journal 
Bloomfield. The Farmer's Boy. 

82. HowBLLS. A Day's Pleasure. Buying a Horse. Flitting, 

The Mouse. A Year in a Venetian Palace. 

83. Holmes. Selections from the Breakfast-Tahle Series and 

from Pages from an Old Volume of Life. 

84. Thackeray. Lighter Hours, including Dr. Birch and His 

Young Friends, selections from The Book of Snohs and 
from the Roundabout Papers, The Curate's Walk. 

A pamphlet containing the Table of Contents of each volume 
will be sent free on application. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 

4 Park Street, Boston; ii East 17TH Street, J^w York; 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 



CLASSIC TRANSLATIONS 

FROM 

CLASSIC AUTHORS 

HOMER, VIRGIL, DANTE, 

GOETHE, SCHILLER, OMAR KHAYYAM, 

AND OTHERS, 

For Classroom and School Library Use. 
Convenient in size, moderate in price. 



STUDENTS' EDITIONS. 

Homer's Iliad : Bryant. Crown 8vo $i.oo, net 

Homer's Odyssey: Palmer. Crown 8vo i.oo, net 

Virgil's ^Eneid : Cranch. Crown 8vo i.oo, net 

OTHER EDITIONS. 

Homer's Ulysses among the Ph/Eacians (from 
Bryant's Odyssey). Riverside Literature Series, 

No. 43. i6mo, paper 15, net 

Homer's Odyssey : Bryant. Crown 8vo 2.50 

Homer's Iliad. Books I, VI, XXII, XXI V : Pope. 
Riverside Literature Series, No. loi. i6mo, linen, 

25 cents, net; paper 15, net 

Virgil's y^NEiD. Books I, II, III: Cranch. Riv- 
erside Literature Series, No. 112. i6mo, paper. . .15, net 
Dante's Di VINA CoMMEDiA : Longfellow. 8vo... 2.50 
Dante's Divine Comedy : Norton. Hell ; Pur- 
gatory ; Paradise. 3 vols. Each, i2mo 1.25 

Dante's New Life: Norton. i2mo 1.25 

Omar Khayyam's Rubaiyat : Fitzgerald. Square 

i6mo 1 .00 

Goethe's Faust : Bayard Taylor. Crown 8vo . . 2.50 
Goethe's Tale : Carlyle ; Favojiite Poems : Ay- 

toun and Martin. 32mo 40, net 

Schiller's Lay of the Bell; Fridolin; Fa- 
vorite Poems : Bulwer. 32mo ^o, net 

Greek Poets in English Verse (66 translators). 
Edited by William Hyde Appleton. i2mo 1.50 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 

A Park Street, Boston ; 11 East 17TH Street, New Yorkj 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 



ADDITIONAL INEXPENSIVE BOOKS 

ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 

LIBRARY USE 

ALL ARE STRONGLY BOUND IN CLOTH. 



WITHOUT NOTES: 

MODERN CLASSICS. A Library of complete Essays, 
Tales, and Poems from the works of American, British, 
. and Continental writers. 34 volumes, averaging 310 
pages, $13.60. Each volume, 3 2 mo, 40 cents, net, 

"An unrivaled list of excellent works." — Dr. William T. Har- 
ris, U, S. Commissioner of Education. 

WITH BRIEF NOTES: 

More than 50 Bound Volumes of the RIVERSIDE LIT- 
ERATURE SERIES, at prices ranging from 25 cents 
to 70 cents. 

American Poems, American Prose, Masterpieces of Amer- 
ican Literature, Masterpieces of British Literature, 
FiSKE*s History of the United States for Schools, 
Fibre's Civil Government in the United States. Each 
$1.00, net. 

WITH FULL NOTES: 

ROLFE'S STUDENTS' SERIES OF STANDARD 
ENGLISH POEMS for Schools and Colleges. Edited 
by W. J. RoLFE, Litt. D., and containing complete poems 
by Scott, Tennyson, Byron, and Morris. With a 
carefully revised text, copious explanatory and critical 
notes, and numerous illustrations. 1 1 volumes, square 
i6mo. Price per volume, 75 cents. To teachers, by 
mail, 53 cents, net. 

Full descriptive circulars of the books mentioned above will be sent to 
any address on application. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 

4 Park Street, Boston; 11 East 17th Street, New York; 
378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 



A Condensed List of the Riverside School Library 

Desrvi^ions of theu fifty hooks wiU be found in the ^rtceding^ pages 

Cents. 

Aldrich. The Story of a Bad Boy 70 

Andenen. Stories 50 

Arabian Nifhts, Stories from the 60 

Bacon. A Japanese Interior 60 

Brown, John. Rab and his Friends ; and Other Dogs and Men 60 

Bunyan. The Pilgrim's Progress 50 

Burroughs. Birds and Bees, and Other Studies in Nature 60 

Cooper. The Last of the Mohicans 70 

Dana. Two Years Before the Mast 70 

Deibe. Robinson Crusoe 60 

Dickens. A Christmas Carol, and The Cricket on the Hearth 50 

Eliot, Qeorre. Silas Mamer 50 

Emerson. Poems and Essays. 60 

Fiske. The War of Independence 60 

Franklin. Autobiography co 

Goldsmith. The Vlcar of Wakefield 50 

Qriffis. Brave Little Holland 60 

Grimm. German Household Tales 50 

Hawthorne. Grandfather's Chair, or, True Stories from New England History ; 

and Biographical Stories 70 

" The House of the Seven Gables 70 

" The Wonder-Book, and Tanglewood Tales 70 

Holmes. The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 60 

*' Grandmother's Story, and Other Verse and Prose 50 

Hughes. Tom Brown's School Days 60 

Irving. Essays from the Sketch Book 50 

Jewett, Sarah Ome. Tales of New England 60 

Lamb. Tales from Shakespeare 60 

Larcom, Lucy. A New England Girlhood 60 , 

Longfellow. The Children's Hour, and Other Poems 60 

" Evangeline, Hiawatha, and The Courtship of Miles Standish 60 

" Tales of a Wayside Inn 60 

Lovirell. The Vision of Sir Launfal, and Other Poems 60 

Miller, Olive Thome. Bird- Ways - 60 

Milton. Minor Poems, and Books I. -III. of Paradise Lost 50 

Parton. Captains of Industry, First Series 5o 

" Captains of Industry, Second Series 60 

Richardson, Abby Sage. Stories from Old English Poetry 60 

Scott. Ivanhoe 70 

" The Lady of the Lake 60 

Scudder. Fables and Folk Stories 50 

" George Washington 60 

Shakespeare. Julius Cxsar, and As You Like It 50 

Stowe. Uncle Tom's Cabin 70 

Swift. Gulliver's Voyages to Lilliput and Brobdingnag 50 

Tennyson. Enoch Arden, The Coming of Arthur, and Other Poems 50 

Thaxter, Celia. Stories and Poems for Children 60 

Warner. Being a Boy ; 60 

Whittier. Selections from Child Life in Poetry and Prose 50 

" Snow-Bound« The Tent on the Beach, and Other Poems 60 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas. Polly Oliver's Problem 60 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
Boston. New York, Chicago 



This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please return promptly. 
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